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PREFACE 



0. 1 The case for contrastive grammars 

The case for contrastive grammars based on sound descrip- 
tive analyses of the two languages in question has been succint- 
ly and effectively stated by Charles A. Ferguson (Stockwell et 
al. 1965 :v. ) : ”... one of the major problems in the learning 

of a second language is the interference caused by the structur- 
al differences between the native language of the learner and 
the second language. ... a careful contrastive analysis of the 
two languages offers an excellent basis for the preparation of 
instructional materials, the planning of courses, and the devel- 
opment of actual classroom techniques. 11 

In addition to the above uses, such a contrastive grammar 
can prove useful in itself for advanced students of either lan- 
guage who could improve their control of the second language by 
getting rid of subconscious » foreignisins" more rapidly and ef- 
fectively, having had their attention directed to these struc- 
tural faults. A contrastive grammar may also be of interest to 
linguists, who may find it convenient to have juxtaposed analy- 
ses of the given languages, for example, in the search for lin- 
guistic universals. Finally, I might state my agreement with 
the opinion that contrastive studies 11 are viable objectives for 
their own sake. 11 (stockwell 1968:25.) 

0.2 Purpose and scope of this study 

The purpose of this study is to contrast from the structur- 
al linguistic point of view those areas of English and Hungarian 
grammar which in my view are most likely to cause the greatest 



interference for the native English speaker learning Hungarian* 
Since the development of contrastive grammars as such is in its 
infancy, there are as yet no quantitative measures that can be 
applied to the grammars of two given languages to determine 
those differences of structure in which the greatest likelihood 
of interference would arise. The choice of topics here has, ac- 
cordingly, been based, for the most part, on personal observa- 
tion, both of English speakers learning Hungarian and of Hungar- 
ian native speakers speaking English, and on a study of grammars 
of various kinds, both in English and Hungarian. Since a " com- 
plete" grammar of any language would be virtually impossible — 
from the practical- -and, possibly, even the linguistic — point 
of view, this study will be limited in scope, treating selected 
areas, primarily of syntax, and secondarily of morphology. (For 
a contrastive study of English and Hungarian phonology see Nem- 
ser and Juhasz 19^.) 

0. 3 The approach taken in this study 

The approach taken in this study is essentially taxonomic. 
However, there are also several statements of the transforma- 
tional-generative type made here, but only of the most informal 
variety. Strict limitations on space precluded the insertion 
of more formal generative statements, and also the inclusion of 
a greater number of "intermediate" stages of some of the struc- 
tures discussed here. The examples for both of the languages 
treated are given in the traditional orthographies. However, 
since this work is not intended for use by beginning students 
of either English or Hungarian, the number of examples is kept 
at the minimum necessary for the proper illustration of the 

n 
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given principle being analyzed. Moreover, spacial limitations 
also preclude giving overt 11 hints to the teacher 11 or a morpheme 
by-morpheme gloss of each example, although such devices would 
undoubtedly be of practical value for some readers. It is as- 
sumed, however, that the examples as given, translated, and dis 
cussed here will serve their intended purpose ox illustration. 
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Edes szuleim emlekenelc 



PART ONE: ARTICLE USAGE 



In foreign- language textbooks written in English it seems 
traditional to begin the section on ‘'grammar** with the presenta- 
tion of the equivalents of the English definite article, if such 
exists in the language studied. This practice is pedagogically 
understandable when one considers the high frequency of the ar- 
ticles in a running text of English. One would, accordingly, 
expect an English-speaking student of a foreign language to 
feel an immediate need to know what the translation equivalents 
of the articles are in the language being studied, inasmuch as 
he is immediately called on to produce the equivalent of " I am 
a student," or "Miss Smith is the teacher," and the like. 

There is a correspondingly strong motivation for beginning 
a contrastive grammar such as this with a detailed discussion of 
the different articles and their uses, especially when one of 
the languages being analyzed is Hungarian, a language in which 
the articles play just as important a role as the articles in 
English. In Hungarian, moreover, article selection is not only 
syntactically important in itself, as in English, but also has 
a direct bearing on the selection of either of two main conju- 
gation types. 

Structurally speaking, there are three articles (with sev- 
eral allomorphic variants) in Hungarian, and three- -possibly 
four--in English, also with several variants each. The articles 
in English are the , a/an. jtf, (and possibly no) ; for Hungarian 
j egy * In this work English the and Hungarian az will re- 
present all forms of the "definite article,** and English a and 
Hungarian egy all forms of the respective " indefinite article, " 



- 6 - 



regardless of the particular variant present in the given ex- 
amples. The third article to be discussed extensively in this 
section is jtf, which, since it has no phonemic value nor graphe- 
mic representation, is generally ignored in traditional grammars 
of either language. In modem linguistic literature is called 
the "zero determiner" or simple "zero." In this study "zero 
article" will be used as a parallel terra to "definite" and "in- 
definite articles, " and in free variation with the preceding 
labels. 
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CHAPTER I 
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TIIE DEFINITE ARTICLE 
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The uses of the definite article in English and Hungarian 
seem at first glance to be so similar that it may be safe to as- 
sume that interference can be caused by this very fact alone. 

The principle of least effort could understandably lead a begin- 
ning English-speaking student to use the Hungarian articles 
everywhere in the same fashion as the English ones as soon as 
he discovers that their basic “meanings " are quite similar. 

Any significant divergence in usage may escape his notice until 
special effort is made on his part to scrutinize the differ- 
ences whenever they occur in the structures being studied. A 
survey such as the following might result from such a scrutiny. 

1. 1 The definite article to indicate " previous mention " 

Perhaps the principal use of the definite article in both 
languages is to mark a noun as having been previously identi- 
fied. This identification may stem from previous mention in 
the discourse or from the situation in which the discourse is 
taking place. Thus, the definite article signals the fact that 
the noun it appears with is the "same" noun that was just men- 
tioned in prior discourse: 

a. 1. I met an interesting man yesterday. The man . • • 
2. Egv erdelces ferfit ismertem meg tegnap. 

A ferfi ... 

In these typical discourse situations we have an example of the 
indefinite article in each language being used to mark the intro- 
duction of a noun into a discourse, and the subsequent use of 
the definite article to mark the noun as having been previously 

17 
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identified. In fact, it could by convention be considered M un- 
grammatical •' to continue the discourse in either language using 
the indefinite article in the second sentence if the speaker ex- 
pects the hearer to understand that the identical man is meant 
in both occurrences of the noun. 

1. 1. 1 Partial subsequent reference . If a noun introduced 
into a discourse by an indefinite determiner has a plural or 
collective referent, the subsequent occurrence of the definite 
noun may vary in patterning in either language, depending on 
whether all or part of the entities underlying the antecedent 
are subsequently being referred to. This factor, namely total 
vs. partial reference, has extensive structural ramifications 
in several areas of syntax in both Hungarian and English — and 
will be treated in detail in Part II of this study. In this 
section we will deal with the effect this factor has on the 
use of the articles. It is well known that a singular noun 
phrase, once having been mentioned, may be marked by the defi- 
nite article in English and also by the fact that such a defi- 
nite noun phrase may be followed by non- restrictive modifica- 
tion only, such as a clause, as in the following example: 

a. 1. I met an interesting man yesterday.’*' 

2 . The man, who was very intelligent, told me 

many interesting things. 

3. *The man who was very intelligent told me many 

interesting things. 

Since there is only one entity underlying the antecedent of the 
man in a. 2, the reference here must necessarily be total. If, 
on the other hand, there is a plural or collective antecedent 
involved, the subsequent reference may be total or partial. If 
total in reference, the definite noun phrase may be followed by 



non- restrictive modification.; if partial, then a new noun phrase 
must be formed by adding the necessary restrictive modification 
to the definite noun: 

b. 1. I met a group of men yesterday. 

(all) 2. The men, who were intelligent, were very 

interesting. 

(some) 3. The men who were intelligent were very 

interesting. 

In Hungarian there seems to be no regular phonemic difference 
between restrictive clause types. Accordingly, the above sort 
of distinction must be made elsewhere in the sentence. This is 
usually done by the employment of a different determiner, as is 
shown in the following translations of the sentences in b. 

c. 1. Egy^csoport ferfit ismertem meg tegnap. 

(all) 2. A ferfiak, akilc intelligensek voltak, erdekesek 

is voltak. 

(some) 3. Azok a ferfiak, akik intelligensek voltak, 

erdekesek is voltak. 

It goes without saying that other types of restrictive modifi- 
cation may also be employed when only part of the original group 
is being referred to subsequently, for example, stressed pre- 
posed adjectives: 

d. 1. The intelligent men were interesting. 

2. Az Intelligens ferfiak erdekesek is voltak. 

Except for the fact that predicate adjectives are declined for 
number in Hungarian, the various modifications possible as al- 
ternates for those shown in b. and c. above match quite closely 
from one language to the next. 

1* 2 The definite article to indicate 11 situational i dent if ica- 
tion tt 

It will be readily understood that often the identifica- 
tion needed for definitizing a noun may actually come through 
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tacit agreement rather than overt discourse, for in countless 
instances in human affairs the situation itself in ■which the 
discourse is taking place provides sufficient identification 
for both the speaker and hearer to understand what the "real 
world H referent of the particular noun is. Thus we can say: 

a. 1. Please close the window. 

2. Tessek az ablakot becsukni. 

b. 1. Please close the door. 

2. Zarja be az ajtot, kerem. 

without having to say overtly something to the effect that there 
is an open window near the hearer, or that the door to the room 
is open. As these examples show, this applies to the Hungarian 
situation as well as to the English. The situation in which a 
noun may thus be tacitly identified may range from rather narrow 
confines, as, for example, the room in which the discourse is 
taking place--as in the examples in the preceding paragraph--to 
the whole world of human comprehension. 

1.2.1 Contrasts in situational identification . While the 
two languages being discussed here generally agree in the use of 
the definite article with situationally- identified common nouns, 
there are naturally areas of contrast in this broad area. One 
such point of contrast lies in the interpretation of the status 
of the names of the days of the week and of the months. These 
of course are treated as proper nouns in English, both as to or- 
thography and syntax, but as common nouns in Hungarian with the 
definite article being optional: 

a. 1. Tuesday isn’t suitable for me. 

2. (a) kedd nem alkalmas nekem. 

b. 1. Where did March go? 

2. Hova ment (a) m£rcius? 
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When modified, such names in English are reduced to ordinary 
common nouns capable of collocating with either definite or in- 
definite determiners : on a beautiful Sunday, on the following 

Tuesday , which parallels on a cold day and on the following day . 

1.2.2 Proximity . The above-mentioned notion of "situation- 
al identification" has in it some notion of "proximity," primar- 
ily spacial in English, both epacial or temporal in Hungarian. 
Thus, while the definite article in both languages is used to 

indicate "the near you," e. g. , "window" and "door 1 in 1.2 

above, the same article in Hungarian may indicate some "time 
near us," for example, az aste 'last night', a heten 'this week, 
a napokban. lit. 'in the days' = 'recently,' etc. English fol- 
lows this usage somewhat inconsistently, unless one can say that 
the past, the present , and the future are equally "proximate" 

in the minds of mortal English speakers. With the names of the 
seasons, however, the definite article does seem to convey the 
idea of proximity in English for some speakers. The contrast 
between a. 1 and a. 2 below is one of differentiating between 
"every spring" in a. 1 and "the coming spring" in the other sen- 
tence: 

a. 1. In spring we move to Missesota. 

2. In the spring we move to Minnesota. 

The Hungarian equivalents can make the same type of semantic 
distinction by the use of different auxiliary verbs: 

b. l t Tavasszai Minnisotaba szoktunk koltozni. 

(i. e. "usually 1 ) 

2. Tavasszai Minnisotaba fogunk koltozni. 

('will') 

1.2.3 Concurrent identification . We may finish this sec- 
tion of our discussion on the uses of the definite article by 
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mentioning an obvious, but important fact: "previous mention" 

is very often actually "concurrent mention," that is, the iden- 
tification of the noun phrase may occur in the same sentence as 
the noun phrase in question: 

a. 1, The^story I am about to tell 

2. A tortenet, amelyet most elmeselek ... 

More will be said of this phenomenon in the discussion of defi- 
niteness in Chapter IV# 

1.3 The definite article as a » generic article 11 

The definite article in both languages can be used with a 
noun taken in the generic sense. This may be considered to be 
a type of "situational identification." When the generic noun 
is a count- noun and is employed in a definitional sentence, the 
generic article usage is the same: 

a. 1. The whale is a mammal. 

2. A balna emlosallat. 

However, if the nouns in question are non-count nouns, zero is 
used in English, while the Hungarian article is the same: 

b. 1. Sugar is a popular flavoring. 

2. A cukor nepszeru £zes£to. 

c. 1. Gold is a precious metal. 

2. Az arany nemesfem. 

d. 1. Patience is ^a virtue. 

2. A turelmesseg ereny. 

The noun man used generically also appears with zero in English, 
while its Hungarian equivalent has the expected definite article 

e. 1. Man is also a mammal. 

2. Az ember is emlosallat. 

1. 3. 1 Other generic articles in English . The is not the 
only article which is used with generic count-nouns in English 
definitional sentences. The indefinite article, as well as 



zero with plural nouns may be so used, while Hungarian uses only 
az. Thus, the three English sentences below are all generic 
statements and have only one acceptable Hungarian equivalent: 

a, 1. The whale is a mammal. 

2, A whale is a mammal. 

3. Whales are mammals* 

b. 1, A balna emlosallat. 

2. *Egy b&lna emlosallat. 

3. *Balnak emlosallatok. 

1. 3. 2 Generics in non- definitional sentences . When a ge- 
nerically used noun occurs in a non- definitional sentence, ar- 
ticle usage may vary from that above. In a sentence such as 
a. 1 below, for example, the + noun cannot be used to convey the 
same general non-contrastive meaning, while in Hungarian the 

generic noun may occur in the plural, but again with the definite 
article: 



or: 



a, 1, I don't like cats. 

• 2. Nem szeretem a macskat. 

3. Nem szeretem a macskakat. 



(*the cat(s)) 

il£l 

The generic pattern of the English noun phrase in a. 1 coincides 
with the pattern of non- count nouns occurring either in a gener- 
ic or partitive sense. In Hungarian these uses are kept sepa- 
rate, the definite article occurring in the first instance, zero 
in the second: 



b. 1, I like coffee. 

2. Szeretem a kavet, 

c. 1, IJd^like coffee. 



(generic) 

# , - (non-generic) 

2, Kavet szeretnek. 

The contrasting uses of the different sets of con^jugational end- 
ings in Hungarian will be discussed in Part II of this study. 
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1* 4 The definite article in possessiv e constructions 

} The use of the definite article in possessive constructions 

* 

in both languages shows several structural parallelisms, but 

O 

many divergencies as well* When the possessor noun, for ex- 
ample, appears as an overt part of the possessive construction, 
the possibilities in both languages are varied* Both Hungarian 
and English may have two, one, or no occurrences of the definite 
article, there being, of course, no one-to-one correspondence 
between the uses of articles and all other structural factors 
involved in the possessive construction* 

1.^*1 Definite common noun as possessor * When the posses- 
sor is a common noun made definite through previous mention or 
through situational identification, both languages agree in the 
, use of the definite article before the possessor if the posses- 

sor is animate, the possessed being obligatorily preceded by 
in English, while the corresponding Hungarian may have j ti or az: 

a. 1. a fiu konyve 
2. the boy ^s book 

If the possessor is inanimate, the Hungarian construction re- 
mains the same, while the English one generally varies • 
b* 1* a haz teteje 

2. the roof of the house (*the house* s roof) 

The definite article in Hungarian is required between the pos- 
sessor noun and the possessed if the former has the genitive 
suffix - nak :^ 

c* 1. a fiunak a konyve 
2. the boy*s“"book 

2 d. 1* a haznak a teteje 

1 2. the roof 'of the house 
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While the two variants of the possessive construction In Hungari- 
an are optional, showing only a slight difference in emphasis in 
the latter form, the distinction in English between animate and 
inanimate possessive patterns is fairly strictly upheld except 
for a number of temporal nouns: e. g. , a week 's wages, and a 

limited number of common nouns sometimes felt to have proper 
noun status: the earth s rotation , the sun * s rays (also: the 

rotation of the earth, the rays of the sun , ) etc, 

1.^,2 Proper noun as possessor . When the possessor is a 
proper noun, both languages may have the zero article before the 
possessor and before the possessed: 

a. 1. Janos konyve 

2. John's book (*the book of John) 

However, with the possibility of using the definite article be- 
fore a proper noun in colloquial Hungarian, two more construc- 
tions are possible: 

b. 1. fa) Janos konyve ## 

2. (b) Janosnak a konyve 

All four variants have the same English equivalents in written 
form, stress placement being used to make any necessary distinc- 
tions of emphasis in speech. 



1.^.3 Possessive constructions without a noun . When no 
noun is overtly present in the possessive construction, English 
uses the so-called genitive articles ( possessive adjectives) to 
show the possessor-possessed relationship while Hungarian still 
employs possessive suffixes, but now with the addition of the 
definite article before the noun so marked: 

a. 1, a kalapom 
2. my hat 
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b. l. a kalapod, etc. 

2. your hat, etc. 

In fact the use of the article in this type of structure is more 
or less obligatory in spoken Hungarian, although it is optional 
in written styles, especially in sentence- initial position. 

1. 4 Emphatic possessive constructions without a noun . 

If the possessor is emphasized in a Hungarian construction in 
which the possessor noun is not overtly present, then the per- 
sonal pronoun together with the definite article is employed be- 
fore the possessed, while the emphasis in the corresponding En- 
glish construction is usually achieved by stress placement alone: 

a. 1. az en kalapom, a te kalapod, etc. 

2. my hat, your hat, etc. 

The definite article is likewise used before the possessive pro- 
noun in Hungarian: 

b. 1. az en kalapom, nem a tied 
2. my hat, not yours 

1. 5 Definite article as £i 11 possessive " in English . In 
addition to the article usage mentioned above, English uses the 
definite article instead of the genitive article in certain con- 
structions of a limited type, while the Hungarian equivalent 
generally retains the basic possessive pattern (particularly if 
the thing 11 possessed" is emphasized) with the definite article 
most often present. The latter construction in English may, I 
believe, also be analyzed as a (restricted) subcategory of the 
use of the definite article with a situationally identified 
noun, for in such sentences as the following the possessor of 
the body part is clearly understood from the immediate context: 



a. 1. He has a pain in the stomach, (also: His stom- 

ach hurts, ) 

2. Fdj a gyomra. 

b, 1. He was foaming at the mouth, 

2, Habzott a szaja. 

That this is a structurally limited use of the English article 
is clear, but it is, nonetheless, an important aspect of accept- 
ed usage at all levels. While the equivalent construction in 
Hungarian calls for the use of the possessive noun in most cases 
with or without the definite article— the use of the English 
'■possessive 0 pattern being discussed here seems to rely on the 



fulfillment of two conditions: l) the possessor of the body 

part (or article of clothing) is overtly expressed in the sen- 
tence, and 2) the possessed part or object is generally the ob- 
ject of a preposition. Therefore we can have: 

a. 1. John scratched himself on the arm. 

but not: 2. *John scratched himself on his arm. 

b. 1. The apple hit him on the head, 

but not: 2. *The apple hit him on his head. 

We must also have: 

c» 1. John raised his arm. 
and not: 2, *John raised HEKe arm. 

also: d. 1. The apple fell on his head, 

and not: 2. *The apple fell on the head. 

if we mean that these particular body parts are on John and not 
detached. In short, then, if either of the above conditions has 
not been met, then the definite article is usually not used in 
this fashion. However, there is an exceptional pattern here 
which indicates "the part of a part" as in w the hair of his 
head," "the nail of/on his big toe," etc. Here only condition 
l) is met. 
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1. 5 The definite article with proper names 



Although much more will be said in subsequent chapters on 
phe use of various articles with proper nouns, it may be useful 
at this point to point out that the definite article in both 
English and Hungarian may collocate with proper nouns in at 
least two circumstances: l) as an integral part of the name, or 

2) as a non- contrastive (often optional) marker of a qualified 
proper noun. In addition, Hungarian personal names, both first 
names and full names, can be preceded by an optional definite 
article. We shall discuss circumstance l) here, and defer the 
discussion of 2) until Chapter VII. 

1. 5. 1 The article as a regular part of the name . English 
and Hungarian generally agree on the use of the definite article 
in names for geographical entities except that Hungarian is con- 
sistent in using the articles for all bodies of water, names of 
mountains, and heavenly bodies, while English makes an exception 
for the names of lakes, individual peaks, and the names of the 
planets. Thus we have, for example: 

az Atlanti-ocean the Atlantic (Ocean) 

.a Duna the Danube (River) 

but: a Balaton TalEe Balaton 

It can be seen from the first two English examples above that 

the definite article with the name of the ocean or river name 

is usually sufficient as an unambiguous designation of the body 

of water in question. In such cases the may contrast directly 

with zero: 

a. 1. I don*t like the Mississippi, 

2. I don*t like Mississippi, (the state) 



We also have: 



the Alps 

Gellert Hill (but: the Matterhorn) 
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az Alpok 

but: a Gellert Hegy 

and a Fold (also £i fold ) the Earth (also Earth and the 

earth ) 

but: a Venus, a. Mars, etc. Venus, Mars, etc. 

1.5.2 Interlingual contrasts in article usage with proper 
nouns . Interlingual contrasts in article usage may be slightly 
more haphazard than the types listed in the preceding section, 
for discrepancies in the matching of articles can occur through 
intra-lingual optional usage or through competing forms. Thus 
in addition to the first two “lexical mismatches 11 given below, 
there are optional variants in one language not matched by paral- 
lel variants in the other language: 

a ^ Nagy- Britannia Great Britain 

Haga the Hague (also The Hague ) 

Argentina , Argentina /the Argentine 

az Egyesult Allamok the United States ( United States . 

these United States ) 

The definite article may optionally occur before unqualified 
personal names in colloquial Hungarian: 



a ) 


Janos 


John 


a ) 


Kovacs Pista 


Steve Smith 


a) 


Zsuzsi 


Susie 



while qualified personal names are regularily preceded by the 

definite article, optionally in English: 

a kis Zsuzsi y little Susie 

a hallgatag Kovacs Pista ( the ) silent Steve Smith 

More on the modification of proper names will be found in Chap- 
ter VII. 

1. 6 other uses of the definite article 

There are other marginal (or miscellaneous) uses of the 
definite article in either language which have no counterparts 
in the other language. Some of these constructions may be 
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classified as unanalysable idioms, while others are productive, 
though statistically minor, constructions. 



1. 6. 1 The definite article in English as part of a cor- 
relative conjunction . In English the definite article may occur 
in pairs with the comparative to form a correlative conjunction 
connecting the condition and result of an action. This is a 
type of w if ... then" relationship: 

a. 1. the taller the better 

2. minel magasabb, annal jobb 

b. l. The more he talked, the stupider he sounded. 

2. Minel tobbet beszelt, annal butabbnak hallatszott, 

1*6. 2. The article with cited forms . Words cited as lin- 
guistic units must have the article in Hungarian, often in con- 
junction with the word szo ‘word 1 or a compound of it. In En- 
glish, on the other hand, the word may readily appear isolated: 
a. 1. a^hogy" kotoszo 

2. the conjunction "hogy M (or, with different junc- 
ture: n hogy lt is a con- 



hogy 



junction 

b. 1. a szo ’’hogy" kotoszo 

2. "hogy" .is a conjunction (or the word "hogy" jls 

a conjunction ) 

c. 1. a "who" kerdo nevmas 

2. the interrogative pronoun "who 11 (or " who " is an 

interrogative 

pronoun ! 



1. 6. 3 The definite article as part of an idiom . There are 
in English and Hungarian many expressions, acting as one lexical 
unit— though composed of more than one word— which, as such, are 
not analyzable into smaller meaningful units, but must be treat- 
ed as wholes. As these idioms must necessarily be translated by 
similar or parallel whole semantic items, there may or may not 
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be agreement as to occurrence of any given type of constituent, 
including, of course, the definite article. The following is a 
sample list of English idiomatic expressions in which the defi- 
nite article is found. A possible Hungarian equivalent is given 
the presence or absence of the definite article being governed 

by pure chance. The list could quite easily be expanded to mono 

5 

graph proportions: 

a. 1. at the time 

2. akkor (algo: abban az ido'ben) 

b. 1. in the know 
2. jol ertesult 

c. 1. in the open 

2. a szabad eg alatt 

d. 1. gild the lily 

2. a szepet szebbe tenni 

e. 1. kick the bucket 
2. beadja a kulcsot 

f. 1. be all the rage 

2. ez a legujabb divat 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER I 



1. The convention of setting off non- restrictive clauses 
by commas to reflect the phonemic open juncture of speech will 
be followed here, as will the practice of marking unacceptable 
constructions with an asterisk (*). 

2. See footnote 1 of Chapter IX for the structural defi- 
nition of possessive construction as used here. 

3. For the sake of simplicity I have chosen to give the 
back vowel variant of those suffixes which have vowel harmonic 
variants. Statements regarding the uses of a suffix, therefore, 
are to be understood to include all allomorphs, unless stated 
otherwise. 

4. There are, however, several fixed expressions involv- 

ing the designation of some part of the body which do not employ 
the possessive suffixes in Hungarian, and which usually occur 
without^ the definite article before the noun involved: f ejbe 

vagni/kolint 'hit (someone) in the face,' arcon/pofon vagni 

7 slap ^ someone) in the face,' fulig 'up to the ear(s), ' nyakig 
iup to the neck, ' etc. These Hungarian expressions, like their 
English counterparts, are quite frequent. 

,5. In addition to the many idioms found throughout the 
Orszagh dictionaries listed in the bibliography, there are sev- 
eral longer lists of English idioms with Hungarian equivalents 
available in print. See, for example, Kundt 1957 and Magay and 
Lukacsne 1966 and the bibliography given in the latter (p.5). 
These are miscellaneous lists of idioms, but it is remarkable 
how many of the idioms listed in the two named works contain at 
least one occurrence of the definite article in English at least. 
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THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE 



2. 0 Introduction 

After the above rather lengthy discussion on the uses of 
the definite article in English and Hungarian, an analysis of 
the constructions with the indefinite article could almost be 
conducted by the process of elimination were it not for the ex- 
istence of the zero article and of several co-occurrence restric- 
tions to be explicated below. Therefore, the temptation to 
oversimplify by holding to a strict dichotomy of definite- indefi- 
nite, that is, maintaining that whatever structure is not defi- 
nite is then indefinite, must be overcome, and each structure 
must be viewed in its own context. It is only then that the 
full relationships between different structures can be noted. 

With these admonitions in mind, we may now proceed to a fuller 
examination of various occurrences of ^ in Chapter III, although 
no matter which article is being discussed at one given time, 
each article must in effect be compared or contrasted to each 
of the others at more than one place. 







2. 1 The introductory use of the indefinite article 

In both languages the indefinite article is employed to 
introduce a singular, countable noun phrase which has not been 
previously mentioned in the prior discourse or which is not situ- 
ationally identifiable: 

a. 1. Es: kocsi elakadt. 

2. A car broke down. 

b. 1. A padon alszik egy ember. 

2. A man is sleeping on the bench. 

33 
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As is well known, and as was indicated in 1.1 above, the indefi- 
nite article is, in a manner of speaking, ephemeral with a given 
noun phrase in a discourse, for, once having been used to intro- 
duce that noun phrase, it is subsequently replaced by the defi- 
nite article or another definite determiner when further refer- 
ence is made to the identical noun phrase in the same discourse. 

2. 1. 1 Alternates for introductory indefinite article . 

While the introductory use of the indefinite article in both 
languages seems to follow the very same pattern, it is not sur- 
prising to find that structural differences begin to emerge af- 
ter only a minimum of further analysis. One area of difference 
lies in the type of determiner capable of replacing or alternat- 
ing with the introductory indefinite article while preserving 
a maximum of the semantic features of the latter. If we consid- 
er the general “meaning” of; the indefinite articles a and egy 
to be "unidentified individual” (of a certain class), then we 
can obviously postulate at least the minimum of two semantic 
features, namely "indefiniteness 0 and "singularity” and use 
these as a frame for testing the substitutability of other de- 
terminers. 



2.1. 1.1 Indefinite determiners . To preserve or emphasize 
the feature of indefiniteness, both languages have recourse to 
a limited number of ” indefinite ” determiners which may be used 
in introductory situations in a discourse. These indefinite de- 
terminers may be categorized in close parallel to the two prin- 
cipal uses of the common indefinite articles a and egy. that is, 
the designation by the article may be of l) a particular, but 



unidentified, member of a class, or 2) any member of that class. 
Examples of sentences containing an indefinite article of type 
l) are: 

a. 1. A man was sitting on the bench. 

2. Egy ember ult a padon. 

b. 1. A teacher told me where to^go. 

2. Egy tanar adta meg az utiranyt. 

These articles may be replaced, for example, by: 

c. 1. Some man was sitting ... 

2. Valamilyen ember ult ... 

or reinforced, for example, by: 

d. 1. A certain teacher • • • 

2. Egy bizonyos tanar ... 

More will be said about usage 2) in 2.1.2 below. Accordingly, 
it need only be mentioned at this point that this English a 
may be replaced by any , while in Hungarian the definite article 
may play an important role in such a construction which may be 
construed as generic: 

e. 1. A teacher shouldn’t say such a thing, (i. e, , any 

*the ) 

2. Egy tanar nem mondhat ilyesmit. 
or 3. A tanar nem mondhat ilyesmit. 

also: f. 1. Teachers shouldn’t say such a thing. 

2. A tanarok nem mondhatnak ilyesmit. 

The noun phrases a teacher and the teachers are quite obviously 

generic in some sense since they represent the whole class of 

teachers; consequently the Hungarian equivalents may contain the 

more common generic article az, as shown in e. 3 and f.2, and as 

will be discussed in the following section. 

2. 1. 2 Indefinite article with nouns used generically . 

Both a in English and egy in Hungarian may be employed as ’’gener- 
ic” articles in certain instances. The English indefinite 
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article, however, is employed much more extensively in such con- 
structions than is egy , which is limited to optional use in " situ- 
ational generic" uses as indicated below* 

2. 1. 2. 1 '» Situational generic " usage . English a and Hun- 

garian egy are employed in 11 situational generic” cases where the 
noun phrase in question is indeed generic, that is, it represents 
the whole of its class, but reference is made to it in a specif- 
ic situation. In terms of semantic features one may say that 
only some of the features of the noun phrase are considered per- 
tinent to the given discourse situation. This is in contrast to 
"definitional generic" uses where all of the semantic features 
are being taken into consideration. The following examples are 
typical: 

a. 1. Szegeny volt mint egy koldus. 

2. He was poor as a beggar. 

b. 1. Ugy all a helyen, mint egy (or a) szikla. 

2. He's standing in his place like a rock. 

c. Egy (or a) tanar nem mondhat ilyet. 

2. A teacher shouldn't say such a thing. 

As mentioned above, Hungarian may optionally use the definite 
article in such instances since the noun is taken in its generic 
sense. English, on the other hand, does not employ generic the 
in these cases, although, as we have seen, a and the may alter- 
nate in other generic uses, i.e., the definitional uses. 

2* 1*2.2 D ef ini t ional generic usage . In contrast to the 
situational generic use outlined above, there is another use of 
the English indefinite article which may be labelled here the 
“definitional generic" usage in which the definite generic ar- 
ticle may also occur as an alternate. In such cases the 



Hungarian uses only the definite article. An example of such a 
generic use of the indefinite article was given above in sec- 
tion 1.3.1: 

a. 1. A whale is a mammal. 

which was shown to have two alternates in English, but only one 
acceptable equivalent in Hungarian: 

b. 1. The whale is a mammal. 

2. Whales are mammals. 

3. A balna emlos (allat) . 

To complete this discussion of generic articles, it may be of 
interest to point out that while a covers all situational gener- 
ic uses and only part of the definitional generic uses of the 
articles in English, there are also instances where a does not 
occur as a generic article if the noun in question is being 
stressed in its totality. This may be illustrated in the fol- 
lowing sentences: 

c. 1. Who invented the telephone? f*a) 

2. Modem man exterminated the dodo. (*£; 

The Hungarian equivalent, of course, would contain the usual 

definite article as the generic article. 

2.2 Other uses of the indefinite article with common nouns 

The above discussion on the uses of the indefinite article 
in English and Hungarian covers the majority of cases where the 
two languages exploit the articles most fully, and where, coin- 
cidentally, the two languages most agree. There remain for dis- 
cussion usages which may be called "minor, ” or types of usage in 
which the two languages diverge in structure to such an extent 
that the term 11 idiom" is appropriate. We will begin this part 
of our discussion with perhaps the most outstanding example of 
interlingual divergence in indefinite article usage, namely that 



of identification of class -membership in equational sentences. 

2. 2. 1 Indefinite article to mark class-membership . As is 
well known, English, unlike many Indo-European languages, uses 
the indefinite article to identify the class to which a given 
entity belongs. In English this use of the article is obliga- 
tory whether or not the predicate noun in such an equational 
sentence is restricted or modified in any way. Standard Hungar- 
ian, on the other hand, follows the more prevalent Indo-European 
usage in leaving the predicate noun unmarked, or marked with 
zero in our discussion here, unless the noun is modified. The 
following examples may serve to illustrate this type of construc- 
tion: 

a. 1. The (A) sparrow is .a bird. 

2. A vereb madar. 

b. 1. My son is £ doctor. 

2. A f iam orvos. 

c. 1. John is a Catholic. 

2. Janos katolikus. 

d. 1. That*s a lie. 

2. Az hazugsag. 

e. 1. His friend is an American. 

2. A baratja amerTEEai. 

In more informal Hungarian, however, one can find egy being used 
in much the same way as a of the English examples, this usage 
being labelled "foloslegesen hasznalva n ^redundant 1 ) in the 
Ertelmezo Szotar (Vol. II, p. 38a. ). The following sentences, 
then, are possible variants for the Hungarian examples immedi- 
ately above: 

f. 1. A vereb egy madar. 

2. A^f iam egy orvos. 

3. Janos egy katolikus. 

4. Az egy hazugsag. 

5. A baratja egy amerikai. 



2,2.1. 1 Indefinite article with qualified predicate nouns. 



When the predicate noun in an equational sentence is qualified, 
both languages agree In the use of the indefinite article. In 
this case, however, Hungarian has an optional construction with 
zero. So while Hungarian has zero as the rule before unmodified 
predicate nouns, as outlined in 2.2.1 above, and egy as an op- 
tion, here egy is the general rule and zero the option: 

a, 1. A vereb ( egy ) kis madar. 

2. The sparrow is a small bird. 

b, 1. A flam ( egy ) hires orvos. 

2. My son is .a famous doctor. 

2. 2. 1. 2 Emphatic qualified nouns with the indefinite ar- 
ticle . If a qualified noun with the indefinite article in Hun- 
garian becomes a constituent of an emphatic sentence, then the 
qualifier may stand before the article. The corresponding En- 
glish construction usually contains an intensifier before the 
article, which still precedes the original qualifier: 

a. 1. Derek egy ember ez a PistaJ 

2. This Steve is such a nice person. 

(What a nice person this Steve is.’ ) 

b. 1. Ostoba egy gyerekJ 

2. Such a stupid child J 

2.2.2 Indefinite article with expressions of time . Time 
expressions, which, as is well known, usually border on idiom, 
often contain occurrences of the indefinite in either language. 
Rather than present an exhaustive list of time expressions here, 
I believe it will serve a useful purpose merely to outline the 
types of construction in which the indefinite article may be em- 
ployed in at least one of the languages being analyzed here. A 
more detailed discussion of time and tense will be presented in 
Chapter XVI. 
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2. 2. 2. l The Indefinite article with general expressions of 
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time . In time expressions dealing with general designations of 
duration, as contrasted with countable units of time, both lan- 
guages agree in the basic use of the indefinite article: 

egy ideig for a time 
egy darabig for a while 



2. 2. 2. 2 The Hungarian article with other time units * In 
cases where time expressions contain a measurable or countable 
unit, Hungarian may still employ the indefinite article before 
the time- designating element. Alternate usage (in addition to 
the best translation in English, as given here) seems to indi- 
cate that the article used in the Hungarian expressions displays 
the feature of singularity in this instance over the feature of 
indefiniteness. Thus the examples: 

egy delutan one afternoon 

egy vasamap one Sunday 

may be replaced by 



egyik delutan one afternoon 

egyik vasarnap one Sunday 

particularly when the total number of such time units (out of 

which the particular entity has been selected for discussion) is 

known or understood in the discourse. The following example is 

illustrative ( Ertelmezo Szotar II:50b. ) : 

a. 1. Ket hetig nyaraltam a Balatonon: egyik delutan 

nagy vihar volt, 

2. I spent two weeks on vacation on Lake Balaton. 
One afternoon there was a big storm. 



2.3 The indefinite article used with a proper noun 

We have seen in paragraph 1.5.2 that proper nouns in En- 
glish may, under certain conditions, take a definite article 
which is not a permanent part of the name. This fact already 
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shows that a characterization of proper nouns such as that given 
by Bloomfield: "Names (proper nouns) occur only in the singular 

number, take no determiner, and are always definite: John, Chi- 

cago 11 is inadequate on at least one account, namely that of non- 
occurrence with a determiner. In this section we shall see that 
the indefinite article may also occur with proper names, there- 
by invalidating the last portion of the above statement by Bloom- 
field. Although in Chapter VI we will discuss in detail the 
status of proper nouns in the category of definiteness, it may 
prove useful, by way of introduction, to discuss at least the 
following in regard to proper nouns and indefinite determiners. 

To begin our discussion, it is necessary to state, however, as 
Bloomfield himself does, that what seem to be proper nouns may, 
in effect, be reduced to common nouns in certain instances, and 
consequently may be employed with a preceding determiner, defi- 
nite or indefinite. This point of view must be taken when one 
examines the various semantic differences between a proper noun 
with zero and one preceded by an indefinite article. This we 
shall do at the end of the following brief survey of some pos- 
sible types of indefinite article and proper noun constructions. 

2. 3. 1 Proper noun as 11 person named X» 11 The indefinite ar- 
ticle may precede a proper noun which has more or less the mean- 
ing n a person named , " diverting attention from the individu- 
al to the name as such. In such cases the proper name can no 
longer be called “definite." There are, in fact, several degrees 
of "semantic" indefiniteness which can be achieved by the employ- 
ment of various devices in both languages. As can be seen from 
the following, however, only English usage allows the employment 



of the unaccompanied indefinite article before a proper name* 

2.3. 1.1 Unaccompanied indefinite article before name * In 
English the proper noun may be preceded by the indefinite article 
with no other reinforcing element needed. In Hungarian, on the 
other hand, the use of the indefinite article is optional, but 
if present, it must be accompanied by an adjective preceding the 
name or nevu (or nevezetu ) 'named,* after the noun: 

1* a Mr* Kis ^ 

2. egy bizonyos Kis ur 

3. egy Kis neviv'nevezetu ur 

* i* 

2.3*1. 2 Emphasis on indefiniteness of name . When a great- 
er degree of indef initenese is sought with regard to the name 
of the person being mentioned, both English and Hungarian have 
recourse to other indefinite determiners or adjectives for use 
before the name. The most common of these are one , ji certain , 
and some ... or other in English, and bizonyos , valami or vala- 
mif ele in Hungarian: 

a. 1. one Mr. Smithy 

2. valami Smith ur 

b. 1. a certain Mr. Smith 

2. bizonyos Smith nevu ur 

c. 1. some Colonel Brown or other 

2, valamifele Brown ez redes 

The examples above are not meant to show a one-to-one correspond- 
ence between the English and Hungarian forms, but are meant to 
be illustrative. Furthermore, the English forms given above are 
used in fairly formal types of conversational style. In more 

informal styles constructions such as _a person named , ja man 

named - , a boy named , etc., are commonly employed. The 

Hungarian equivalents follow much the same pattern type, although 
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with different word order: 

d. 1. a man named Smith 

2. egy Smith nevVnevez etu ember 

e. l. a boy^named John 

2. egy Janos nevu/nevezetu fid 

2.3.2 Proper name meaning 11 having the qualities of X. 11 A 
proper name in either language may be converted to a common noun 
with the approximate meaning 11 a person (or place) having the per- 
tinent qualities of the well-known individual (or place) who 
(which) originally bore the name. n Thus we can have sentences 

of the type: 

a. 1. A Shakespeare isn’t bom in every century. 

2. Egy Shakespeare nem minden szazadban szuletik. 

As with other common nouns in Hungarian, this type of common- 
noun- f rom-pr ope r- noun may also occur with £ instead of the in- 
definite article egy . the English equivalent being best rendered 
by the indefinite article: 

b. 1. Adyt latnak benne. (Tompa 1964:158) 

2. They see an Ady in him. 

In one instance the original English article is fused with the 
following determiner while the Hungarian equivalent retains the 
regular features of a qualified indefinite noun-phrase construc- 
tion: 

c. 1. another Byron 

2. egy masodil^uj Byron 

2. 3. 3 Optional use of article with modified proper noun . 

In English one can find the indefinite article optionally used 
before a proper noun which is modified by a restrictive clause 

or other modifiers. The construction with the indefinite article 
may be labelled '‘marginal” or perhaps "formal," inasmuch as the 
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less formal conversational styles usually employ the construc- 
tion with zero. In Hungarian zero is the rule except in com- 
parisons : 

a. 1. (A) Paris without the Eiffel tower would seem 
^incomplete. 

2. Parizs az Eiff el-torony nelkul bef ejezetlennek 
latszana. 

but: b. 1. Egy Parizs nem hasonl£thato X-varoshoz. 

2. A Paris cannot be compared to X. 

2. 3. 4 Summary of indefinite article usage with 11 proper 
nouns . " In view of the discussion of the occurrence of the 
indefinite article with what seem to be proper nouns, it seems 
appropriate to enclose the term "proper noun" in quotation marks 
in the heading of this paragraph, for it is quite obvious that 
except for the "marginal" English example in 2.3.3, all of the 
other "proper nouns" treated here have gone over to the common 
noun category, both syntactically and semantically in both lan- 
guages. Such a noun cooccurring with an indefinite article los- 
es its status as a proper noun as such, since it is no longer 
the individual entity, but the characteristics of the entity 
which are brought to the fore in the discourse. Speaking in 
generative terms, we can say that it is the semantic features, 
rather than the referent underlying the lexical item carrying 
the semantic features, which are being referred to in the dis- 
course. This differs substantially with the construction type 
mentioned in 1.5.2, in which the definite article appears be- 
fore a proper noun. In the sentences below, for example, it 
can readily be seen that in a. 1 a specific television personali- 
ty is meant, while in a. 2 any individual with the qualities of 
the famous personality is needed: 
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a. l. Substituting for the vacationing Johnny Carson 

is . . . 

2. What this show needs is a Johnny Carson. 

See Part II for further discussion on the definite- indefinite 
status of proper nouns. 
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CHAPTER III 



THE ZERO ARTICLE 



3, 0 Introduction 

Inasmuch as the zero article is not composed of any phonic 
substance or graphemic form, its existence is totally ignored 
in traditional grammars of either language under study here. 
However, postulating its existence for the purposes of linguist- 
ic analysis often produces a smoother description, providing 
that care is taken not to abuse its use. Zero must clearly be 
distinguished from nothing, that is, there must be sufficient 
structural or paradigmatic justification for positing a syntac- 
tic element with no positive phonic value. This justification, 

I believe, is to be found, for example, in a syntactic paradigm 
such as : 

a table ... egy asztal ... (or asztal ) 

the table ... az asztal • . • 

f6 tables ... f) asrrt.niok ... 

It can be seen here that in English zero contrasts with a and 
the (and other determiners), while in Hungarian zero contrasts 
correspondingly with egy and az (and other determiners). On 
the other hand, beautiful and szep alternate with nothing, that 
is, with their absence--and not with zero-- in such construc- 
tions as : 

a beautiful table egy szep asztal 

a table egy asztal 

Nothing could occur between any two separable elements in a dis- 
course while the presence of a postulated zero is strictly lim- 
ited structurally. 



In view of the foregoing brief introduction to the zero 
^ article, it becomes apparent that we have already had many en- 

counters with it in this work, for in a full discussion of both 
the definite and indefinite articles in either language, it be- 
comes necessary, for the sake of immediate completeness, to con- 
trast their uses with their closest possible structural alter- 
nates. It remains for us here, accordingly, to recapitulate the 
statements already made in regard to the use of zero and to add 
other statements on usage not specifically treated above. 

3.1 The zero article with common nouns 

Both languages under study here employ the zero article be- 
fore common nouns used in varying ways. Some of these types of 
usage have already been indicated in various paragraphs above 
{ and will be summarized here, with added detail where necessary. 

3. 1. 1 Non- count nouns . As indicated above in paragraph 
1.3.3, the zero article in English may occur before unmodified 
common nouns of the types that are traditionally called "mass 
nouns" and "abstract nouns. 11 I feel that there is no real struc- 
tural motivation for treating these two noun types separately 
in either English or Hungarian since in the given language they 
have the same syntactic characteristics. In this study the gen- 
eral terms non - count noun or uncountable will be employed as 
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cover terms to include both mass nouns and abstract nouns. 
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3. 1. 1. 1 Generic non- count nouns . Unmodified non-count 
nouns used generically in English are generally preceded by 
the zero article. In Hungarian, on the other hand, all generics 
collocate with the definite article, even if they are unqualified: 
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a. 1. Poverty is no disgrace. 

2. A szegenyseg nem sz^gyen. 

b. 1. Steel is a very useful metal. 

2, Az acel (egy) nagyon hasznos fern, 

c. 1, I don‘t like coffee. 

2, Nem sz ere tern a kavet. 

With restrictive modifiers, of course, uncountables lose their 
generic value and appear with the definite article in English 
also : 

d. 1. The poverty he experienced in his youth ... 

2, The steel they ordered last week ... 

3. 1.1. 2 Non - count nouns as partitives . When a non- count 
noun is used in a partitive (or unspecified) sense, the zero 
article prevails in Hungarian as well as in English, although 
some is a frequent alternate in the case' of English partitives, 
and egy kis. and other determiners in the case of Hungarian: 

a. 1. I* d like coffee. 2 

2. Kavet kerek. 

b. 1. Is there sugar on the table? 

2. Van cukor az asztalon? 

3.1.2 Count -nouns . Count-nouns also behave differently 
with respect to the use of zero in the two languages heir's, 
studied here. While English count-nouns as a rule must hevs a 
determiner other than zero — one notable exception beings the 
noun man used generic ally — Hungarian may have count- nouns, with 
or without modifiers, with the zero article. 
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3. 1.2.1 " Classifying ” nouns as predicates . As indicated 
in 2,2.1 above, the ” classifying'’ predicate nominative in Hun- 
garian (as in most languages of Europe) is preceded by the zero 
article. By 11 classifying predicate nominative" is meant that 
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noun which names the class to which the subject noun belongs. 

Some typical examples are: 

a. 1. A fiam orvos. 

2. My son is a doctor. 

b. 1. A baratom Jo tanar. 

2. My friend is a good teacher. 

c. 1. A barataim tanarok. 

2. My friends are teachers. 

An examination of the last three examples given above shows 
enough consistence in the use of the zero article in Hungarian 
that an analytic segmentation of structures as given above would 
have been unnecessary were it not for the fact that in English 
the article usage varies with the number of the predicate noun. 
Moreover, this use of the zero article with singular or plural, 
modified or unmodified predicate nouns in Hungarian is only one 
aspect of what we may now label zero as the mark of unspecified 
noun in Hungarian. The zero article, then, marks an unspecified 
noun in Hungarian, regardless of the number of syntactic posi- 
tion or function of the noun in the sentence. For example, a 
stressed unspecified noun with the zero article can appear in 
the singular and as the subject of the sentence: 

d. 1. Fiu van a kertben. 

2. A boy is in the garden. 

Countless other examples are to be found in which singular or 
plural stressed or unstressed nouns in object position occur with 
the zero article to indicate their unspecified nature: 

e. 1. Fiut lattam a kertben. 

2. I saw a boy in the garden. 

f* 1. U.lsagot olvasok. 

2. I'm reading a newspaper . 

g. 1. UJsagokat olvasok. 

2. I'm reading newspapers . 
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3*1*3 Unspecified possessive . Also included in the un- 



specified category of common nouns with the zero article in Hun- 
garian is what I would call the 11 introductory possessive con- 
struction." We have seen in 1.4.3 above that the definite ar- 
ticle usually occurs with a possessed noun in Hungarian when the 
possessor noun is deleted. This is true, however, only when the 
possession has been previously mentioned or is situationally 
understood. Therefore, if the fact of possession is just being 
established in the discourse, then the zero article is used, not 
the definite. This is, of course, parallel to the change from 
the (introductory) definite article to the definite article with 
common nouns in non-possessive constructions in both English and 
Hungarian. In the case of " introductory ® vs. "definite" posses- 
sive constructions in English, the article usage changes from 
the indefinite to the genitive article, as can be seen in the 
following examples : 

a. 1. Kalapom van. 

2. I have a hat. 

which in subsequent discourse may become, for example, 

b. 1. A kalapom az asztalon van. 

2. My hat is on the table. 

This, of course, is a matter which will receive further treat- 
ment in the subsequent discussion on definiteness. 

3. 2 The zero article with proper nouns 

As an introduction to our discussion on the use of the zero 
article with proper nouns, it seems appropriate to restate and 
to emphasize what had been briefly mentioned in 1.2 above, name- 
ly, that there often is no clear-cut boundary between the cate- 
gories "common" and u proper" when referring to, for example. 
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situationally identified nouns in one given language, and that, 

furthermore, the equivalent of what may be treated as a "clear- 

cut" proper noun in one language may not be so treated in another 

language. Moreover, as shown in 2.3, a noun treated as "proper** 

in one context may be converted to a "common noun*' in another 

syntactic environment, depending on the definitional criteria 

one uses. With these admonitions in mind, and using the stand- 

3 

ard dictionary definition of proper noun as a working hypothe- 
sis, we may now venture to proceed with our contrastive analysis. 

3. 2. 1 Zero with an unqualified proper noun . The dictionary 
definition of proper noun quoted in footnote 3 notwithstanding, 
the lack of a ''limiting modifier* 1 can hardly be considered a ne- 
cessary criterion for classifying lexical items as "proper nouns" 
in English. We have already seen that the definite article must 
be considered to be part of the name--of the "proper noun" — in 
such unqualified items as: the Hague , the Mississippi (River), 

the Azores , and countless others, not to mention such names as 
the United States, the Milky Way, the Northstar, etc. , which 
also have a " qualifier'* as an integral part of the name. The 
emphatic modal must was used in the preceding sentence for we 
clearly have: 

a. 1. Have you ever seen the/The Hague? 
and 2, Have you ever seen Paris? 

but not 3, *Have you ever seen Hague? 

also b. 1. Can you see the Northstar tonight? 

and 2. Can you see Venus tonight? 

but not 3. *Can you see Northstar tonight? 

However, the occurrence of the definite article as a part of a 
name is not the statistical rule in either language being dis- 
cussed here. This statement applies primarily to personal names 
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where zero is the rule, although we have already mentioned the 
fact that personal names in Hungarian often occur with the defi- 
nite article, as do some nicknames in English: a Janos ‘John,* 

a Kovacs Pista. etc. 1 Steve Smith, 1 etc . ; the Toe, the Body, and 
the like. 
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3. 2. 1.1 Family name as collective . Zero also occurs in 
Hungarian constructions in which a family name is used in refer- 
ence not to a single individual but to the whole identified fami- 
ly bearing the name, although here, too, one may find instances 
of the definite article as an optional element in the construc- 
tion: 

a. 1. Talalkoztam (a) Kovacsekkal tegnap. 

2. I met the Smiths last night. 

In historical contexts the article is required in Hungarian 
also: the Habs burgs . a Habburgok. paralleling the usage re- 

quired before the names of nationality groups used as collec- 
tives : the Romans, a romaiak ; the Hungarians . a magyarok. etc. 

3.2.2 Post-posed qualifiers in English personal names . 

There is, however, a series of personal names in which both the 
definite article and the qualifier of permanent characteristics 
are present--in post-posed position— in English, while the Hun- 
garian equivalent has the zero article with the pre-posed modi- 
fier. Regardless of how one wants to interpret the English con- 
struction synchronic ally, whether as a reduced appositive or 
simply as a caique patterned after the French, the Hungarian 
equivalent displays the regular pattern of zero article plus 
qualifier plus noun that we have seen used with common nouns: 

Charles the Bold Meresz Karoly 

Charles the Fair Szep Karoly 
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Frederick the Great Nagy Frigyes^ 

Richard the Second Masodik Richard 

Henry the First Elso Henrik 

As a curiosity may be mentioned the fact that with at least one 

name of a royal ruler the French form has been preferred over 

the two other competing constructions: 

Charlemagne Nagy ICaroly 

also Charles the Great 
and Charles the First 

In this particular instance the English name also contains zero 
in the first variant and is subject to modification as are other 
names with zero, e. g. , the great Charlemagne . This is, of 
course, the same pattern as in, for example, the great Napoleon. 
where the qualification may even be considered to be a regular 
part of the name, depending on how strongly one is historically 
oriented. 

3.2.3 Place names with various qualifiers . When place 
names have post-posed restrictive modifiers of various kinds, 
both English and Hungarian article usage alternates between 
zero and the definite article. With the zero article we could 
have: 

a. 1. Paris in the l8th century , . . 

2. Parizs a 18, szazadban ... 

With optional variation in English: 

b. 1. (the) Paris of the l8th century ... 

2, a 18. szazadi Parizs 

and normally with zero in English^ the definite article in Hun- 
garian: 

c. 1. 18th century Paris ... 

2. a 18. szazadi Parizs ... 

A post-posed restrictive-clause modifier with a place name has 
the same effect as with a personal name, as can be seen in the 
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following: 



d. 1. The Paris that we love. (Book by Maurois, 

Cousteau, et al. ) 

2. A Parizs, amelyet szeretiink. or 

3. A mi szeretett Parizsunk* 

It may be incidentally remarked here that a place name which 

already has an article as a constituent appears with only one 

1 1 

article in English: 

e. 1. The Hague that I love . . . 

and not 2. *The the Hague that I love • • . 

3. A Haga, amelyet szeretek 
or: 4. Az en szeretett Hagam. 

Under conditions of emphasis, however, English may substitute 
the stressed allomorph of the /di:/, while the Hungarian equiv- 
alent under the same conditions displays a replacement of the 
definite article by the demonstrative, which on the surface 
seems to be composed of two juxtaposed definite articles, but 
which must be interpreted differently because of stress place- 
ment: 



f. 1. This isn*t the United States (that) I used to 
know. - , 

2. Ez nem az az Egyesult Allamok, amelyet en 
(valaha) ismertem. 

As these types of constructions will be discussed further in 
subsequent chapters, we shall accordingly end this section of 
our analysis with the foregoing brief remark. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER III 



1. It goes without saying that nouns which are otherwise 
"semantic equivalents 11 in English and Hungarian do not neces- 
sarily agree in membership in the categories of “countable" and 
"uncountable” nouns. In this section only those "equivalents" 
which agree in the latter respect also will be discussed here. 

See Chapter XVI for a fuller analysis of number as it applies 
to the grammars of English and Hungarian. 

2 . Of course, like 9 ther non-count nouns, coffee and its 
Hungarian counterpart kave may be converted to count-nouns with the 
meaning "serving or portion of coffee,” as in the informal re- 
quest "Two coffees, please. " Hungarian, has "Ket kavet kerek" as 

an equivalent, and may go even further in reduction with “Ket. 
feketet, (kerek)," “Two blacks (please)." 

3. For example, the definition found in Webster ^ Third • 

New International Dictionary, page l8l8a: "A noun tha"t desig- 

nates a particular being or thing, does not take a limiting 
modifier, and is usu, capitalized in English. ” The second part 
of this definition, strictly speaking, would eliminate such prop- 
er names as the Hague , the Atlantic ( Ocean ) , the United States , 
etc., from the category "proper noun " — not to mention all others 
used in varying ways discussed in this work- -inasmuch as the 
definition of “limiting" given elsewhere in the same dictionary 
(page I3l3a) must include the definite article: “of a modifying 

word: serving to limit the application of the modified noun . 

without reference to quality, kind, or condition (as this in 
this book , which in which book ) -or to express the absence of 
limitation (as any in any book ) — distinguished from descriptive . « 

As the term “proper name" Is a widespread equivalent of "proper 
noun, " it will also be used in this work as a full synonym of 
the latter. 

4. The decision as to which article is deleted from the 
underlying structure here seems to be completely arbitrary. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PART TWO 



With the completion of the above survey of article usage 
in English and Hungarian, we may now turn our attention to 
another important aspect of grammatical structure, namely the 
category of definiteness in English and Hungarian, This gram- 
matical and syntactic category not only has close structural 
connections with article selection in the two languages being 
contrasted here, but with other types of syntactic relation- 
ships as well. Unfortunately, spacial limitations will prevent 
us from examining all linguistically important aspects of this 
problem.^ Because of the wide range of categories to be covered 
in this contrastive work, we can give only the most salient con- 
trastive features of this particular category at this time, A 
conscious knowledge of these salient features, however, is ab- 
solutely essential for a proper command of both the articles 
and the conjugational system of Hungarian. Consequently, at 
least the following minimal information relating to definite- 
ness should be noted by the speaker of English attempting to ac- 
quire a workable command of Hungarian. 

The all-pervading nature of the grammatical category of 
definiteness in English has been recognized in linguistic liter- 
ature for quite some time, but attempts to define it formally 
have not met with great success. For Bloomfield (1933:204), for 
example, this category remained a hazy notion, and he was forced 
to rely heavily on semantic criteria— which he otherwise es- 
chewed— rather than structural criteria for his incipient formu- 
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The definite and indefinite cate- 
gories may be said, in fact, to em- 
brace the entire class of English 
noun expressions, because even those 
types of noun expressions which do 
not always take a determiner, can 
be classed as definite or indefinite: 

John, for instance, as definite, 
kindness as indefinite. 

Why John is more "definite 8 than kindness is not further ex- 
plained, not even on semantic grounds, by Bloomfield. One can 
certainly find no structural basis for considering either noun 
in isolation as definite, for both collocate with the same de- 
terminer, zero. When either is modified, the same determiner is 
used in the ensuing structures. It is only in a discourse con- 
text that we can speak of any noun phrase as being "definite," 
and it is only then that the nature of the noun phrase deter- 
mines which particular determiner will be manifested in the 
given syntactic structure. The "nature" of the noun phrase, 
then, clearly includes both semantic and syntactic criteria, 
for restrictions placed on the occurrence of any noun in a given 
environment depend, first of all, on the semantic properties of 
the noun, then on its syntactic properties. These semantic and 
syntactic features are difficult to separate, inasmuch as the 
"total meaning" of any lexical item includes the whole range of 
environments in which the item can occur. A purely structural 
definition of the grammatical category of definiteness is, con- 
sequently, doomed to failure. Hence, we can understand Bloom- 
field's hesitancy, as a structural linguist, to launch into a 
fuller analysis of the phenomenon. 

More recently, Carlotta Smith (1964:37), working within 
the framework of transformational-generative grammar, has at- 
tempted to give a structural definition of the category of 



definiteness, although, like Bloomfield, she begins her inquiry 

within a semantic-notional framework: 

Speakers make distinctions of defi- 
niteness and indefiniteness for all 
noun phrases, not Just those with 
the determiners the or ja. For in- 
stance, John is said by many speak- 
ers to be more definite than the 
man, which is in turn more definite 
than any man ; my book is more defi- 
nite than the book . 

Smith (1964:38) then attempts to give a structural formulation 
to these intuitive statements, and, on the basis of ability to 
" accept" restrictive or non- restrictive clauses, goes on to 
postulate the existence not of a dichotomy of "definite* and 
"indefinite determiners," but rather a scale of definiteness 
as it relates to determiners. The highest degree of definite- 
ness, which Smith labels "unique, 11 is characteristic of $6 with 
a proper noun, which accepts appositive (non- restrictive) re- 
latives only. On the other extreme of the scale is the “un- 
specified" degree, which is characteristic of such determiners 
as any or all, which accept restrictive clauses only. In the 
middle is the "specified" degree, characteristic of a, the , or 
which accept either restrictive or non- restrictive clauses. 

In this study I will attempt to show that such a tripartite 
division of definiteness is indeed necessary, but that Smith's 
formulation is deficient on several grounds. It is readily ap- 
parent, for example, that & appears in two categories, unique 
and specified, and that its presence in the unique class is 
bound up with its co-occurrence with a proper noun. Several 
questions immediately arise: l) If the definiteness of ^ is 

dependent on patterning with different noun phrase types, how 
is ^ any "more definite" than the, which, among other things. 



can also precede a proper noun? and 2) Under what conditions do 
proper nouns occur with determiners other than and what is 
the status of definiteness of such proper nouns? These and sim- 
ilar questions may well be asked here because in her formulation 
Smith proceeds from type of determiner, "developed by expansion 
rules at the phrase structure level of the grammar," (19^:38) 
to co-occurrence restrictions: "The determiner of the noun 

phrase is the decisive element in the acceptance of relative 
clauses. 11 (p. 37) What will be attempted in this part of this 
study is an analysis of the conditions which determine the selec - 
tion of a particular determiner in the first place. 

While there are to my knowledge no full-length descriptive 
analyses dealing primarily with the category of definiteness in 
Hungarian, there are many shorter statements dealing with it to 
be found In traditional and structural grammars of Hungarian. 
Since it has an immediate effect on the selection of verb conju- 
gation, definiteness is nearly always mentioned secondarily in 
connection with verb forms, not as a grammatical category in it- 
self (e. g., Tompa 1962 :l58-6o) . As is well known, Hungarian has 
two contrasting sets of verbal personal suffixes used on transi- 
tive verbs, depending on the nature of the direct object noun 
phrase. If the object noun phrase is considered to be "definite, 
then the personal endings of the ■definite conjugation 11 are em- 
ployed 5 if, on the other hand, the object noun phrase is not con- 
sidered to be "definite 1 (or if the given verb is intransitive 

as such or is used without an object), then the endings of the 

2 

11 indefinite conjugation" are called for. 

The criteria for determining when a given noun phrase is to 
be considered "definite" in Hungarian are partly structional and 
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partly notional, as in English, and in part so closely resemble 
the traditional criteria given for the parallel category in En- 
glish that they seem to be paraphrases of them. A typical series ^ 
of statements of this sort is given by Banhidi, Jokay, and Szabo 
( 1965 : 112 - 13 ) : 

The object is considered definite :-- 

(a) if the object is preceded by the definite article 

... 

(b) if the object is a proper houn ... ^ 

(c) if the object is the 3rd person pronoun: ot» oket, 

or a demonstrative pronoun ... 

(d) if the object is expressed by an object clause ... 

(e) if the object is a noun to which a possessive suffix 

has been added . . . 

Criteria (b), (c), and (e) above are remarkably similar to those 
indicated, for example, in the following quotation from an ar- 
ticle written by a transformationist (Fillmore 1964:967): 11 ... 

restrictive relative clauses are not attached to definite nouns 
like MY WIFE, definite pronouns, and proper names. M Furthermore, 
criterion (d), object classes, is the main topic of discussion 

of the article by Fillmore from which the above quotation was 
taken. 

Now in regard to the list of criteria for determining defi- 
niteness of noun phrases in Hungarian, one can immediately think 
of a considerable number of obvious questions which must be an- 
swered if one is to arrive at an adequate statement as to when a 
given noun phrase is actually definite. In giving answers to 
these questions on noun phrases in Hungarian, one simultaneously 
gives answers to similar questions relating to noun phrases in 
English as well, for, as we shall soon see, we are dealing with 
phenomena which are at least bilingually "universal. ” The fol- 
lowing may be included in questions of this type: 
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(a) 1, Just when is the definite article used in Hungarian 

and English ? 

2. Does a noun phrase with the definite article always 
behave the same way structurally with regard to the 
category of definiteness? 

(b) 1. What is a proper noun anyway? 

2. Are "proper nouns'* always "proper nouns"? 

(c) l. Are all 3rd person pronouns definite? 

2. Are any pronouns of the other persons definite? 

(d) 1. Are all object clauses definite? 

2. VThat verbs govern object clauses of other types? 

(e) 1. Are all possessive forms definite? 

2. How are possessives otherwise marked for definiteness? 

Our aim in Part II of this study, then, is to investigate such 
questions relating to the category of definiteness in both En~ 
glish and Hungarian, and, for the purposes of easier explication, 
we shall divide our discussion into chapters according to the 
five main criteria given above, with the exception that defini + e 
and indefinite pronouns are afforded separate chapters because 
of their great number and complexity. 



NOTES TO THE INTRODUCTION TO PART II 



1. For more detail regarding definiteness and indefinite- 
ness in English and Hungarian, see Orosz 1969, which is an ex- 
panded version of Part II. 

2. The indefinite and definite conjugations are also called 
" subjective 11 and "objective” (Hungarian alanyi and targyas) re- 
spectively. However, I agree with John Lot z (1962:320), who 
calls this terminology " misleading. " In sentences as, for ex- 
ample, " Janos ujsagot olvas, " ‘John is reading a newspaper, 1 
and "Janos az ujsagot olvassa, " 'John is reading the newspaper, 1, 
the -traditional terms and their Hungarian counterparts do abso- 
lutely nothing to specify under what conditions the indefinite 
conjugation is employed, as in the first example, nor why the 
definite is employed in a sentence as the second. In the same 
article cited above Lotz introduces the terms "non- determinate" 
and "determinate" for indefinite and definite -respectively. I 
am retaining the latter set of terms here, however, as they have 
slightly more mnemonic value. 



CHAPTER XV 



THE DEFINITE ARTICLE AS A MARKER OF DEFINITENESS 
4. 0 Introduction 

For the purpose of initiating our discussion of definite- 
ness we may repeat a statement made earlier: " The principal 

use of the definite article in both languages is to mark a nomi- 
nal as having been previously identified. This identification 
may stem from previous mention in the discourse or from the situ- 
ation in which the discourse is taking place. n This statement 
is obviously an oversimplification, and what is needed now is a 
discussion of: a) what actually constitutes "previous mention" 

which is adequate for making a noun (phrase) definite, and b) to 
what extent does the discourse M situation” provide sufficient 
mutual knowledge for given entities to be considered "definite" 
without having been overtly mentioned in the prior discourse. 

The following discussion of these and related issues will be 
conducted primarily from the point of view of the English lan- 
guage, but will be applicable— unless otherwise stated-- to the 
corresponding situations in Hungarian as well, as the transla- 
tions of the English sample sentences will testify. 

^.1 Previous mention in discourse 

While it is generally well known that the use of the defi- 
nite article is sometimes obligatory with a noun phrase that has 
been previously introduced into a discourse, the total picture 
of this aspect of article usage is by no means clear as yet* The 
reason for the lingering uncertainty in this area of linguistic 
analysis perhaps lies in the fact that the area includes both 
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aspects of “ meaning, n which has been shunned for so long by 
structuralists, and also "extra-linguistic” factors, which is a 
catch-all phrase often used by transformationalists as a substi- 
tute for " extras entential, ” their formal analysis not extending 
beyond the (single) sentence. Definiteness must be viewed in 
light of the whole discourse, ^ and upon closer inspection of such 
discourse situations, it becomes quite apparent that "previous 
mention 11 of a noun may be so varied that subsequent use of the 
definite article with the previously mentioned noun may be either 
obligatory , optional ,, or totally excluded . 

^.1*1 Obligatory use of the definite article after previous 
mention . The obligatory use of the definite article with nouns 
that (or the referents of which) have been previously mentioned 
in the discourse may be illustrated in the following sample sen- 
tences : 

a. 1, I saw a pretty woman with a small girl yester- 
day, The woman said • • • 

2, Lattam tegnap egy csinos n6't egy kis lannyal 
egyutt. A n6' azt mondta*,.. 

Here, and in similar discourse situations, two factors are oper- 
ating simultaneously to call for the obligatory use of the defi- 
nite article in the second sentence of each pair: l) The intro- 

duction of a. woman in the first sentence, which as declarative 
and non-negative, is sufficient for definitization, while 2) the 
fact that there are two female referents in the introductory sen- 
tence militates against the use of the ("definite") personal pro- 
noun she , which would otherwise be preferred in ordinary conver- 
sational situations. The equivalent situation in Hungarian is 
similar except that the gender distinction of the 3rd person 
personal pronoun is lacking. The use of the article together 
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with the noun in Hungarian is likewise mandatory, however, since 
there are two 3rd person referents present in the first sentence, 
precluding the unambiguous use of the singular 3rd person per- 
sonal pronoun £ (or zero) before the verb. After the introduc- 
tory sentence, such as in a.l, the use of a woman (Hungarian e££ 
no) in referring to the same woman further in the discourse 
could be considered ungrammatical ; the use of she (Hungarian o 
or zero) would be considered ambiguous, and would require fur- 
ther identification. Hence the use of the term "obligatory* 1 in 
this section. The use of the definite article to mark the noun 
as having been previously mentioned is obligatory, then, for 
normal, effective communication in both languages being analyzed 

here. 
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4. l. 2 Optional use of the definite article after previous 
mention . We have Just alluded above to an obvious situation in 
which the use of the definite article could be considered option- 
al in either language. Whenever a discourse phase begins with a 
sentence which has but one new referent introduced into the dis- 
course, the subsequent occurrences of the previously-mentioned 
noun with the definite article may be replaced by a personal 
pronoun (by definition, in the third person) in English, and by 
a third-person personal pronoun or zero Hungarian. This is 
perhaps the most common process of def initization in the spoken 
standards, although the use of the subsequent noun phrase with 
the definite article can hardly be labelled ■ungrammatical. *» 
Everyday discourse situations are replete with examples of this 
type of " definite * pronoun usage. We shall, however, give but 
one sample sentence here for the sake of brevity: 
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a. 1. I talked to a pretty woman yesterday. The woman 
said ... 

2. I talked to a pretty woman yesterday. She said 

• • • 

b. 1. Egy csinos novel beszeltem tegnap. A no azt 

mondta ... ^ 

or 2. Egy csinos novel beszeltem tegnap. 0 azt 

mondta ... 

or 3 . Egy csinos novel beszeltem tegnap. Azt mondta 

• • • 

It can also be seen from the second sentence in b. 3 that, be- 
cause of the verbal suffixes being unambiguously marked for per- 
son and number, Hungarian has an additional optional replacement 
possibility for the previously- mentioned noun phrase, namely zero. 
This replacement is “optional, " of course, only to the extent 
that the unambiguous, unemphatic discourse situation allows the 
process to take place. Ambiguous contexts, emphasis, or con- 
trast would naturally block its occurrence. The whole phenome- 
non of the replacement of the definite article + noun phrase is 
complex enough to warrant further discussion, as is the whole 
process of pronominalization in general; consequently we must 
defer further analysis of it until the following chapter. 

4. 1. 3 Excluded use of the definite article after " previous 
mention . " No discussion of the use of the definite article to 
mark a previously-mentioned noun would be complete without a 
statement of recognition of the fact that "previous mention" 
actually does not always establish a discourse referent capable 
of allowing an acceptable definitization of the noun phrase to 

p 

take place in subsequent discourse. For example, although a 
car is "mentioned" in the first clause of the sentence in a. 1 
below, it would be at least semantically anomalous to continue 
with the car in the second clause, since the actual existence 
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of the car has just been denied. There is no actual discourse 
referent present: 

a, 1. *1 don’t have a car, but the car is black. 

2. *Nincs~kocsim, de a kocsi fekete. 

Here again, a fuller discussion of these matters would lead us 
too far into the field of philosophy; consequently, we shall al- 
low these brief observations to stand as they are at this point. 

4.1.4 Synonyms in previous mention . Another aspect of def- 
initization through previous mention is likewise difficult to 
characterize analytically, but is nonetheless quite frequent at 
all levels of usage and warrants mention at this point in our 
study. This phenomenon is the use of different morphological 
forms to refer to the same entity in different parts of the dis- 
course, a topic which has received considerable attention in re- 
cent linguistic literature, particularly literature dealing with 

the development of the theory of transformational-generative 
3 

grammar. These alternate forms of the noun phrase may range 
from recognized (or approximate synonyms of the previously- 
mentioned noun) to mere subjective characterization of the re- 
ferent in question ("pronominal epithets"). Thus in the follow- 
ing sentences we can have definite noun phrases following previ- 
ously-mentioned ones even though the subsequently occurring noun 
phrases have nothing in common morphologically with the latter: 

a. 1. I met a wise man yesterday, and the sage told me 
many interesting things. 

2. I came across a street urchin yesterday and 

caught the little tyke trying to pick my pocket. 

3. I met a fast- talking salesman yesterday, and the 

robber tried to sell me a radio at double the 
regular price. 

This is perhaps a form of ■situational identification,” for al- 
though the definite nouns in the second parts of the above 



sentences have not been mentioned, strictly speaking, in the pre- 
ceding part of the sentence, the native hearer knows that the two 
noun phrases in each .sentence refer to the same individual in 
each case. The mere juxtaposition of the two noun phrases in 
each sentence is sufficient for this mutual understanding. To 
what extent such (obviously optional) switching takes place at 
various levels of usage is more a stylistic, rather than a lin- 
guistic matter, but it must be recognized that it is by no means 
a rare phenomenon in either language. Possible Hungarian equiv- 
alents of the above sentences are the following: 

b. 1. Egy okos embert ismertem meg tegnap, es a 

boles ( elo ) sok erdekes dolgot mondott nekera. 

2. Egy utcagyerek kerult az utamba tegnap, es 

raj takap tarn a kis komiszt, amint ki akart 
zsebelni. # , 

3 . Egy fontoskodo ugynokkel talalkoztam tegnap, es 

a csirkefogo egy radiot akart nekem eladni 
dupla aron. 

4 . 1 . 5 Definite noun phrases as part of previously-mentioned 
noun . Another subtype of definitization through previous mention 
which more or less merges with situational identification occurs 
with the employment of a definite noun phrase which represents 
only part of the previously mentioned (collective) noun, or 
which names the individual members of which the group is com- 
posed or which are naturally or culturally associated with the 
entity in question. There may or may not be any overt morphemic 
connection between the two given noun phrases, but inasmuch as 
the speaker assumes his hearer possesses the body of knowledge 
necessary to make the proper connection between the two nouns 
without further elaboration, 'the second noun phrase may be an 
unqualified definite noun phrase in the same manner as an " iden- 
tical 11 noun can, or any of the 11 synonyms” mentioned in the 
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previous paragraph. Several examples of this type of definiti- 
zation are as follows : 

a. 1. I saw a parade yesterday. • 

2. The marchers all wore old-fashioned costumes. 

b. 1. There was a big traffic jam downtown yesterday. 

2. The cars were jammed bumper- to- bumper for ten 

Blocks. 

c. 1. I observed a very interesting class yesterday. 

2. The students were very intelligent. 

Vhen the relationship between the two given noun phrases is not 
that of a part to the whole but rather one of conventional as- 
sociation, then distinction between the two types of definitiza- 

tion being discussed here is indeed hazy, as in: "A firetruck 

l 

. . • The firemen ... 11 

2 Situational identification of noun phrases 

Besides being previously mentioned, another way in which a 
given noun phrase may be considered eligible for collocation with 
the definite article is through v/hat I have broadly labelled 
"situational identification. " This term is simply a catch-all 
expression to indicate merely that, in a particular discourse 
situation, both speaker and hearer are presumed to know what the 
referent of a given noun phrase is without its having been men- 
tioned in prior discourse. The term situation is to be taken in 
its broadest sense here— from one's immediate environment to the 
whole of the knowable universe. This proposition may be resting 
on shaky philosophical grounds, but it is, I believe, a simple 
and practical analytical solution to an involved problem which 
otherwise requires extensive explication. In paragraph 1.2 
above we gave examples of typical situationally- identified noun 
phrases in English and Hungarian. These examples should suffice 
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to illustrate the principle involved here, although their number 
could have easily been extended into the thousands. 

4.3 Structural correlates of definitization as marked by definite 
article 

To turn the notion of definiteness into a grammatical cate- 
gory one needs, of course, to find structural relationships be- 
tween the definitized noun phrase in question and other elements 
in the discourse. This is, naturally, a relatively simple matter 
when it comes to article usage. We have seen that the use of the 
definite article may be even required before a noun phrase which 
has been definitized by previous mention in the discourse, and, 
in addition to this, that the definite article may be used before 
other nouns, the referents of which, in the given discourse situ- 
ations, are mutually known (or can be pointed to) and therefore 
may be considered definite without having been mentioned in 
prior discourse. Now what remains here for us is to determine 
what other structural significance may be attached to the fact 
that a given noun— in either language— is considered to be defi- 
nite. In addition to the obvious patterning with the definite 
article the following structural relationships may be considered 
as being necessary correlates to the definitization of noun 
phrases. We shall start first with the pertinent structural pat- 
tern of English. 

4. 3. 1 Occurrence with non - restrictive clauses . The unquali- 
fied statement has often been made in recent linguistic litera- 
ture that restrictive relative clauses are not attached to defi- 
nite nouns (e.g. , Fillmore 19^4 ;96). An obvious corollary to 
this statement would be the supposition that definite noun phrases 



collocate only with non- restrictive clauses. Both of these as- 
sertions are false, as can be readily determined from an exami- 
nation of the syntactic behavior of definitized noun phrases with 
the as their determiner, We have already indicated in the Intro- 
duction to Part II that, as Carlotta Smith (1964:38) pointed out, 
if patterning with relative clauses is to be taken as the chief 
criterion for determining definiteness, then there seems to be 
justification for postulating not two, but three degrees of def- 
initeness, This seems reasonable inasmuch as a noun phrase with 
the may pattern with either type of relative clause, depending 
on other factors in the discourse, while the remaining noun types 
tend to pattern either with restrictive clauses solely, or only 
with non- restrictive ones. Accordingly, it does seem to be true 
at first glance that the man, for example, can be followed only 
by non- restrictive clauses, unless the clause which follows is 
a repetition (or paraphrase) of the prior mention itself which 
formed the basis of the definitization process in the first 
placed 

a, 1, I met an interesting man yesterday, 

2, *The man who was very intelligent told me many 

interesting things, 

3, The man (whom) I met (yesterday) was very 

intelligent. 

Now except for such a repetitive clause as in a, 3, it is indeed 
quite difficult to construct a restrictive clause that would 
readily be acceptable with a definitized (and singular) noun 
phrase such as the man . However, when one considers plural 
noun phrases, then the feature of "totality" vs, * partiality" 
must be taken into consideration. This we shall do in the fol- 
lowing paragraph. However, for the moment it seems necessary 
that we view the obverse of the coin in regard to the 
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co-occurrence of noun phrases with restrictive clauses. As in- 
dicated above, a definite noun phrase, such as the man in a. 2, 
cannot be modified by -a non- restrictive relative clause if the 
noun phrase refers to all of the previously-mentioned refer** 
ent(s), which, indeed, singular noun phrases do. When it comes 
to indefinite noun phrases, on the other hand, we can show that 
these can be followed by restrictive clauses only, and not by 
non- restrictive ones. The following examples illustrate this 
feature of indefinite noun phrases: 

b. 1. Yesterday I met a man who is very interesting. 

2. *Yesterday I met a man, who is very interesting, g 

3. We are looking for a speaker who is interesting. 

4. *We are looking for a speaker, who is interesting. 

and also: c. 1. Any book which is about sex is interesting. 

2. *Any book, which is about sex, is interesting. 

In summary, then, we may state that some definite noun phrases 
(i. e. , those with the syntactic feature of totality ) can collo- 
cate only with non- restrictive relative clauses (appo stive 
clauses), other definites (i. e. , those with the feature of par- 
tiality) pattern with restrictive clauses, while indefinite 
noun phrases can pattern with restrictive relative clauses only. 

4.3.2 Partiality indicated by a non- restrictive clause . 

When a definite noun phrase is in the plural, there can be a 
contrast in relative clause type (with a corresponding contrast 
in meaning) following the noun, which is not possible with sin- 
gular definite noun phrases. The following sentences were given 
previously to illustrate this: 

a. 1. I met a group of (or some , etc.) men yesterday.- 

2. The men, who were intelligent, were very inter- 

esting. 

3. The men who were intelligent were very interest- 

ing. 
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Sentence b.2 has the obvious meaning that all of the men v;ere 
"I both intelligent and interesting; b.3, on the other hand, im- 

plies that only some of the men were intelligent and that only 
these were interesting. Consequently, while there can be no 
doubt that the men in b. 2 and b. 3 are noun phrases made definite 
through previous mention in b. 1, it is primarily the presence or 
absence of the additional syntactic feature of totality which 
determines the type of relative clause admissible after the 
given noun phrase. (in generative terms, there is a difference 
in deep structures* ) Now it must be recognized that totality 
is a feature of the discourse in the same way that definiteness 
is, for totality is considered in relation to the (plural or 
collective) noun phrase previously mentioned in the discourse. 
Therefore, the men in b.2 represent all of the men previously 
mentioned in b. 1, while in b.3, the men represent a totality 
only in relation to those meeting the requirements of intelli- 
gence, and not in relation to the previously-mentioned persons 
as a whole group. 
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4. 4 Structural correlates of definiteness in Hungarian 

We have already shown in the first chapter that the* use of 
the definite article in Hungarian parallels the use of the defi- 
nite article in English in many instances. Both processes of 
def initization which were discussed mainly in regard to the noun 
phrase in English, i. e. , previous mention and situational identi- 
fication, apply to Hungarian noun phrases as well, as we have 
seen from the examples in sections 4,1 and 4.2. In addition to 
this, rules governing the replacement of definite noun phrases 
preceded by the definite article, or rules applying restrictions 





on the employment of definite noun phrases are also much the same 
in the two languages being analyzed here. It remains for us now 
l) to test whether co-occurrence restrictions apply to definite 
noun phrases and relative clauses in Hungarian also, and 2) to 
determine what other structural manifestations are inherent in 
the category of definiteness in Hungarian. 

4. 4, 1 Co - occurrence of definite noun phrases with relative 
clauses . In paragraph 4.3.2 we have tried to indicate that it 
is the presence or absence of the syntactic feature of totality 
which is the crucial factor in determining whether a non-restric- 
tive or restrictive clause is to follow a definite noun phrase 
in English. Prom the Hungarian equivalents for the English ex- 
amples from this same paragraph which we now give below, it can 
be seen that, while the same semantic distinctions regarding to- 
tality and partiality can be and are made in the definitization 
process in both languages, the structural patterns employed to 
signal these distinctions do vary from one language to the next. 
Compare the English sentences discussed above with their equiv- 
alents : 

a. 1. I met a group of men yesterday. 

2. The men, who were intelligent, were very 

interesting. 

3. The men who were intelligent were very 

interesting. 

b. 1. Egy^csoport f erf it ismertem meg tegnap. 

2. A ferfiak, akik intelligensek voltak, erdekesek 

is voltak. 

3. Azok a ferfiak, akik intelligensek voltak, 

erdekesek is voltak. 

Since there is apparently no regular phonemic (nor, as we can 
see, graphemic) distinction between a restrictive and a non- 
res trictive relative clause in such instances in Hungarian, the 
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distinction here between total and partial subsequent reference 
must be made elsewhere, in the sentence. Thus, while English 
singles out part of the group of men mentioned in a. 1 by adding 
an indispensable qualification to the subsequently definite noun 
in a. 3, Hungarian achieves the same type of focus by the addition- 
al employment of the stressed demonstrative pronoun (b. 3), inas- 
much as the definite article alone cannot bear full stress here. 
The combination of demonstrative plus definite article corre- 
sponds to the demonstrative adjective this/that, these/those in 
English, but because of morphological considerations to be dis- 
cussed further below, it should be analyzed, nonetheless, as 
being composed of two separate elements. 

4. 4.1,1 Different clause types as marked by pronouns in 
Hungarian . Although in the examples given immediately above, 
only plural relative pronouns could be used to refer to the plu- 
ral subjects, there are instances where a contrast of totality 
vs. partiality may be achieved by the use of a singular vs. a 
plural relative pronoun. This seems to be limited to instances 
where the antecedent of the pronoun in question is semantically 
plural but grammatically singular. (See Chapter XIX for further 
illustrations of this.) The English glosses show that the ob- 
ject in a. 1 is only a part of the whole, while in b. 1 it is the 
totality of poems mentioned: 

a, 1, Harom Petofi verset olvastam, ami erdekes volt. 

2. I read three Petofi poems which were interesting. 

b. 1. Harom Petofi verset olvastam, amlk erdekes voltak. 

2, I read three Petofi poems, all of which were 

interesting. 

This pattern, however, seems to be quite restricted, and not at 
all as consistent as the one illustrated previously. 
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4. 4. 2 Definite conjugation with definite noun phrase ob- 
jects . Perhaps the most widely discussed aspect of the cate- 
gory of definiteness in Hungarian is the fact that there are two 
contrasting sets of personal transitive- verb endings, the selec- 
tion of which depends on the degree of definiteness of the direct 
object of the verb in question. These conjugation types have 
varying names, but, as indicated above, the pedagogically useful 
designations definite conjugation and indefinite conjugation will 
be used in this work. Many pedagogical grammars of Hungarian 
state simply that the definite conjugation is employed when the 
direct object, if any, is considered 11 definite; ” otherwise the 
endings of the indefinite conjugation are used. The first "cri- 
terion” of definiteness which is usually given, then, is the 
presence of the definite article before the object noun. This 
practice was followed in the list of criteria given in the Intro- 
duction to Part II of this study. This structural relationship, 
definite conjugation with definite noun object marked by the def- 
inite article, seems to hold true in all cases, for in the data 
used in this study there are no instances of the definite conju- 
gation not being used when the direct object is a definitized 
noun phrase with az . At the same time, many, if not all, of the 
remaining criteria usually given for definiteness are either sub- 
ject to qualification of some sort, or are structurally depen- 
dent on the unmistakable definiteness of noun phrases which are 
preceded by az . 

4. 4. 3 Contrasts in verb endings with definite and indefi- 
nite noun objects . We have shown above that, while the same 
type of definitization process takes place in both languages 
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under study here, the surface manifestations of the definite ar- 
ticle before situationally identified nouns of various types do 
not always coincide. Consequently, conjugation selection may 
look erratic from the English point of view simply because En- 
glish article usage is often "erratic,” that is to say, has ex- 
ceptions within even one noun type. We have shown, for example, 
that in Hungarian the use of the definite article with nouns 
used generically — here re- interpreted as "situationally identi- 
fied”--^ consistent while the English varies. Conjugation type 
usage in Hungarian, accordingly, will vary with the generic or 
non-generic employment of the noun, i. e. , with the presence or 
absence of the definite article, while the English forms give 
no hint of variation in article (or, of course, verb) usage. 

The following examples of this phenomenon are given:® 

/ 

a. 1. I like coffee, (generic) 

2 # Szeretem a kavet. 

b. 1. IJd^like coffee. (non-generic) 

2 # Kavet szeretnek. 

c. 1. I don't like cats. (generic) 

2. Nem szeretem a macskakat. 

It goes without saying that it is not only generic constructions 
which conceal their (situationally identified) definite features 
by the lack of the definite article in English. Singular count- 
nouns in English may be qualified in such a manner that the def- 
inite article is not manifested, while the Hungarian equivalent 
retains the expected definite article, and, as a consequence, em- 
ploys the definite conjugation if such a noun is the direct ob- 
ject of the verb. Typical examples of this type of definite con- 
T struction in English are those which have a "genitive construc- 

tion” in place of the definite article, which may or may not have 
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a possessive construction in the Hungarian equivalent, as illus- 
trated in the following example: 

d. 1. I'm reading today^s newspaper. ^ 

2. Olvasom a mai ujsagot. 

This definite usage is in contrast with the non-specif ied use of 
the noun, requiring the use of an indefinite determiner in the 
singular in English, but with optional zero— and the indefinite 
conjugation— with both singular or plural count-nouns so employed 
in Hungarian: 

e. 1. I'm ^reading a newspaper, 

2. Ujsagot olvasok. 

f. 1. I^m reading (some) old newspapers. 

2. Regi ujsagokat olvasok. 

4, 4. 4 The effect of word order on the use of the definite 
conjugation in Hungarian . While it is certainly true that a 
single definite noun phrase used as a direct object in Hungarian 
entails the use of the definite conjugation, it is not necessar- 
ily true that this same definite noun phrase object would govern 
the use of the definite conjugation if there is also an indefi- 
nite noun phrase present as an object of the same verb in the 
same clause. ^ Here it is a matter of the placement of empha- 
sis through word order, for if the definite noun phrase occurs 
directly before the verb, in the position of maximum emphasis, 
or immediately after the verb and before the indefinite object, 
then the definite conjugation is used. Otherwise the indefi- 
nite noun phrase is in an emphatic position and consequently 
blocks the use of the definite conjugation. The following ex- 
amples will illustrate this: 

a. 1. A tanar 1 at .la a fiut es egy lanyt. 

2. A tanar egy^Tanyt es a fiut latja. 

3. A tanar a fiut latja es egy lanyE. 

4. The teacher sees the boy and a girl, 
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b. L. A tanar l&t egy^lanyt es a fiut. 

2. A tanar a fiut es egy lanyt lat. . 

3. A tanar egy lanyt lat es a fiut. J ~ L 

4. The teacher sees a girl and the boy. 

In sentence a. 1, the definite noun phrase a fiut is in the for- 
mal" (i. e. , non-emphatic) object position after the verb and gov- 
erns the definite conjugation because of proximity. In a. 2 and 
a. 3, on the other hand, the definite noun phrase is in the em- 
phatic position immediately preceding the verb, which, as a con- 
sequence, must have the ending of the definite conjugation re- 
gardless of where the indefinite noun phrase is located in the 
sentence. These sentences may be contrasted to those in b. , 
where the indefinite noun phrase object now intrudes between the 
verb and the definite noun phrase and in this way prevents the 
employment of the definite conjugation. Occurrence in the posi- 
tion of emphasis immediately before the verb not only governs 
the use of the conjugation types in Hungarian, but has a great 
deal of other syntactic significance as well, as will be shown 
in Part III. 

4.5 Summary of structural correlates of definitization 

In this chapter, after having established that only previous 
mention and situational identification make a noun phrase defi- 
nite in either English or Hungarian, we have shown that, in ad- 
dition to the ability to pattern with the definite article, 
there are other structural manifestations in both languages re- 
lating to the definitization of a noun phrase. In English, 
first of all, we have seen that a definite noun phrase can be 

followed by a non- restrictive relative clause (when the addition- 
al feature of totality — in relation to the previously-mentioned 
referent— is present in the definite noun phrase). Otherwise 



a restrictive clause is possible after the noun phrase. In Hun- 
garian* on the other hand* while there seems to be no regular 
phonemic or graphemic distinction between the two types of rela- 
tive clause* the definite noun phrase denoting only part of the 
referent (previously mentioned or not) is marked by the employ- 
ment of the demonstrative pronoun before the definite article. 

In addition to this* Hungarian also shows agreement in definite- 
ness between the transitive verb and its direct object* a "defi- 
nite” noun (phrase) object requiring the use of the definite con- 
jugation* the indefinite conjugation being used otherwise. The 
feature of totality was shown to have an important bearing struc- 
turally in the aspects of definiteness discussed so far in this 
study. Consequently* it may be more accurate to reword the above 
statement and say that a definite and total noun phrase object 
requires the use of the definite conjugation. This latter state- 
ment now remains to be tested in the remaining chapters of Part 
II. 
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1. If definiteness is not viewed in light of the whole dis- 

course, then such circular (pedagogically motivated?) explana- 
tions as the following can intrude in the place of scientific 
analysis: "Nouns can also be definite ((+definite) ) or 

((-definite)). ... in order to tell whether the common noun 
"table" is <+definite> or (-definite} we have to look at the ar- 
ticle. *1 Roderick A. Jacobs and Peter S. Rosenbaum ( 1967b :45). — * 
"Since the noun is definite (( +def inite/ ) , there is a transforma- 
tion called the article transf o rmat ion which inserts "the" into 
the deep structure . • • The article transformation depends, upon 
features of the noun, for example, definiteness ((+definite) or 
(-definite])) . • . " Idem., page 46. 

2. I owe a great deal of the analysis in this section to ' 
Lauri Karttunen (1968b: 6-9). 

3. For example, see Karttunen (1968a) for a recent discus- 
sion of these matters and for a list of works (mostly unpublished) 
which are pertinent to the discussion here. 

4. This type of "previous mention" is listed as category • 
(iii) in Karttunen* s list of discourse situations in which defi- 
nitization may take place without overt prior mention ( 1968a: 13). 
Since this type of def initization does occur in a " linguistic 
context, ** that is, a referent for the definite noun phrase is * 
overtly mentioned in some manner in the discourse, I am includ- 
ing it under "previous mention, 1 * although it may require a great 
deal of philosophizing to draw any sort of dividing line between 
previous mention and situational identification in such cases. 

5. Non- restrictive clauses are characterized by open .junc - 
ture, which sets them apart from the rest of the utterance in 
speech. Traditional orthography reflects this fairly consistent- 
ly by setting off such clauses by the use of commas. This prac- 
tice, of course, will be followed here. Restrictive clauses are 
characterized by closed .juncture in speech and the lack of commas 
in writing. 

6. The distinction between an "introductory" indefinite 
noun phrase, e. g. , a man of b.l (i.e*, a certain man ) and an 
"unspecified" indefinite noun phrase, e.g. , a speaker (i. e. , 

•any speaker of the stated qualifications), although vital struc- 
turally in both English and Hungarian, will be ignored here for 
the time being. We have already shown above why, in fact, a re- 
strictive clause cannot modify a. speaker here, for the same se- 
mantic or logical considerations which militate against defini- 
tizing a noun phrase for which no discourse referent has actually 
been established, also militate against the use of an appositive 
clause with a noun phrase which is not a proper discourse refer- 
ent. 



7. While up to this point in our exposition of definite- 
ness, we have dealt primarily with noun phrases which have the 
definite article as their determiner, this statement holds true 
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for all definite noun phrases of whatever construction type. In 
2.3 we have already alluded to the way this aspect of definite- 
ness affects the behavior of proper nouns, and in the following — 
chapters all of the other types of noun phrases considered ” defi- 
nite" in either language will be dealt with. 

8. For the reader who is not familiar with the indefinite 
and definite conjugational endings in Hungarian, the following 
(back-vowel) paradigm (present indicative; is given: 

, Indefinite conjugation ^Definite, conjugation 

1. latok latunk 1 1 see, 1 etc. latom lat juk * I see 

2. latsz lattok latod latjatok (it),' 

3. lat latnak latja latjak etc. 

Other phonologically or morphologically based variations are 
possible, but they need not concern us at the moment. 

9. The (overtly definite) construction the newspaper of 
today is also a possible (formal?) alternate here; but, inasmuch 
as it is construed as generic, it does not readily pattern with 
the present continuous tense, nor, in fact, does it readily occur 
as a direct object. The preferred position of generics of this 
type in English seems to be the subject position. 11 The newspaper 
of today is larger and more informative than the newspaper of 30 
years ago,” seems to be quite acceptable, while "People aren*t 
reading the newspaper of today as much as they did the newspaper 
of 30 years ago, ” seems less acceptable. Stylistics may play a 
role here too, of course, but any further analysis along these 
lines would lead us too far afield. 

10. The examples used in this paragraph are taken from, or 
based on sentences found in Koutsoudas (l96oa:4). 

11. Since there are four readily movable syntactic elements 
in these sentences, namely, three noun phrases and a verb, there 
are naturally other combinations possible in addition to the six 
given here. These other possible constructions reflect differ- 
ences in emphasis and add no more essential information to the — 
matter at hand than the “above examples. However, since a knowl- 
edge of stress and word-order phenomena are crucial for a fuller 
understanding of Hungarian, such variations will be discussed 
quite extensively in Chapter XVIII. 
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5. 0 Introduction 

The place of pronouns within the category of definiteness 
has never been clearly defined, to my knowledge, for either En- 
glish or Hungarian. For the most part the connections made be- 
tween pronoun usage and def initization have been only marginal.’ 1 ' 
We have previously cited a statement (Fillmore 1964:96) to the 
effect that "definite pronouns" are not attached to restrictive 
clauses in English. However, the question as to what pronouns 
are "definite" is not answered, this being beside the main point 
being discussed in the article cited. Nor, of course, are the 
corollary questions that follow answered: l) What pronouns are 

indefinite? 2 ) What is the structural significance of such a 
categorization of the pronouns? and 3) What, in short, is the 
place of pronouns in the broad category of definiteness? These 
questions will be dealt with from the point of view of English 
first of all, then from the Hungarian standpoint by way of con- 
trast. Accordingly, we will attempt to answer the latter all- 
embracing question by drawing together relevant items of infor- 
mation relating to English pronominalization and def initization, 
by expanding on them wherever necessary, then relating these 
findings to the parallel situations in Hungarian. A useful pro- 
cedure here, I believe, would be to view pronominal forms of all 
kinds in the light of what we have already said is the fundamen- 
tal basis of the broad structural category of definiteness, and 
thus to determine the definite or indefinite status of each pro- 
noun type. We shall proceed by determining, if we can, what 
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makes definite pronouns definite and conclude by outlining the 
structural consequences of such definitization. Nov; that we 
have determined what the essential elements relating to the pro- 
cess of the definitization of a noun phrase are, it would seem 
to be a relatively simple matter to apply this yardstick in in- 
vestigating the definitization of pronouns, inasmuch as the stand- 
ard definition of pronoun includes the fact that this form class 

p 

“is used as a substitute for a noun or noun equivalent* " By us- 
ing, then, the criterion that a noun phrase is made definite 
through mention in prior discourse or through the broad "context," 
i. e. , the entire situation in which the discourse is taking place, 
we may now test various types of pronouns to determine their re- 
lationship to definiteness and their concomitant patterning with 
other elements in the discourse. 

5. 1 Anaphoric pronouns 

In paragraph 4.1.2 what we had labelled "the optional use 
of the definite article after previous mention" is actually the 
anaphoric use of a pronoun, that is, the (optional) replacement 
of an entire noun phrase by a single form traditionally called 
a “pronoun," a “definite pronoun" in this case, inasmuch as the 
definite noun phrase or its replacement represents the totality 
of the referent. We said further that, if there is no ambiguity 
in the discourse context, that is, if there is only one referent 
in the prior discourse to which an anaphoric pronoun may "logi- 
cally" or grammatically refer, then the pronominalization is more 
or less obligatory in the spoken standard in English, while in 
parallel constructions in Hungarian the total noun phrase dele- 
tion coupled with the absence of the pronoun is the rule in 
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non- contrastive, non-emphatic sentences. 

■J amples given in the paragraph cited above: 

a. 1. I talked to a pretty itfoman yesterday. The woman 

told me a sad story. 

2. I talked to a pretty woman yesterday. She told 

me a sad story. 

b. 1. Egy csinos novel beszeltem tegnap. A no elmon- 

dott egy szomoru tortenetet. 

2. Egy csinos novel beszeltem tegnap. 0 elmondott 

egy szomoru tortenetet. 

3. Egy csinos novel beszeltem tegnap. Elmondott 

egy szomoru tortenetet. 

There can be little doubt that she (together with its Hungarian 
equivalent) is a " definite (and total ) pronoun,® 3 S i nC e it direct- 

ii 

ly replaces a clearly definite noun phrase. Native speakers ap- 
prehend that she is as definite as the woman in such a discourse 
situation. However, to test the definiteness of such a pronoun 
as she by other means is rather difficult. Applying, for ex- 
' ample, the structural criterion of collocatability with restric- 

tive or non- restrictive relative clauses leads us no further in 
this test since pronouns of the total- anaphoric type do not seem 
to pattern with either type of relative clause, not even a re- 
petitive one which reiterates the identifying context of the 
prior discourse. ^ 

5. 1. 1 Hungarian anaphoric pronouns or their substitutes as 
subjects . In 4.1.2 above we gave several examples which indi- 
cate that in many respects the employment of an anaphoric pronoun 
in Hungarian— in subject position at least — is quite similar to 
the corresponding process in English, with the additional factor 
that Hungarian has the option of deleting the pronoun in non- 
f ambiguous, non- emphatic contexts. Accordingly, the English sen- 

tence a. 1 has two common equivalents in Hungarian: 
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a. 1. She (or he) told me a sad story. 4 , 

2. 0 elmondott nekem egy szomoru tortenetet. 

3. Elmondott nekem egy szomoru tortenetet. 

Similarly: b. 1. Jhey were very interesting, (i.e. , the men) 

2. Ok nagyon erdekesek voltak. (also azok ) 

3. Nagyon erdekesek voltak. 

and with "neuter, 11 i.e., non-personal reference: 

c. 1. It was new. (i. e. , the table ) 

2. fyz uj volt. 

3. Uj volt. 

d. 1. They are quite new. (e. g. , the tables ) 

2. Azok eleg ujak. 

3. ?Eleg ujak. 

The last Hungarian sentence is marked "questionable." Since 
equational sentences already call for a deletion, namely, the 
copula, when the subject is in the third person, deleting the 
subject in addition, as in this example, is felt to be too much 
truncation. However, apart from the fact, then, that Hungarian 
grammar (inconsistently) distinguishes only personal vs. non- 
personal gender in the third person singular and plural, while 
English has a three-way gender distinction in the singular but 
none in the plural, the main point of difference in anaphoric 
sub.1 ect pronouns in the two languages is the fact that the pro- 
noun in Hungarian is largely optional since- -as in Spanish and 
many other languages — the verb is unambiguously conjugated for 
person and number. Therefore, the structural possibilities for 
testing the status of definiteness of a Hungarian subject pronoun 
are considerably reduced. We have already seen that in Hungarian 
"definite” noun phrases cannot be tested for scale of definiteness 
by the touchstone of collocatability with relative clauses since 
there is no apparent distinction between restrictive and non- re- 
strictive clauses, total or partial reference in that language 
being signaled by the determiner before the definitized noun 



phrase. Accordingly, one would expect at least a change in pro- 
’J noun form to signal, when necessary, the difference between to- 

tal definite and partial definite pronouns. Such is the case. 
First of all, this "difference in form" may be zero, that is, 
the very absence of a possible anaphoric pronoun in Hungarian 

/T 

is a signal that (unemphatic) total reference is meant. This 
is necessarily so with singular reference, of course, and is, 
by convention, true for the plural also: 

e. 1. He was very intelligent. 

2. Nagyon intelligens volt. 

f. 1. They are very intelligent and interesting. 

2. Nagyon intelligens ek es erdekesek. 

By convention, then, the anaphoric pronouns are not deleted un- 
less unemphatic total- definite reference is intended. Speaker 
and hearer know exactly who or what is being referred to, once 
^ the introductory statement has been made. Emphatic (or con- 

trastive) total reference, however, must be signaled by the em- 
ployment of the overt anaphoric pronoun o in the singular or by 
various emphatic total forms in the plural: 

g. 1. She is very intelligent. 

2. o nagyon intelligens. 

h. 1. They are all very interesting. 

2. Mindnya.jan nagyon erdekesek. 

Partial reference, on the other hand, as in English must be shown 
by a change in form other than zero: 

i. 1. Those who were intelligent were interesting. 

2. Azok, akik intelligens ek voltak, erdekesek (is) 
voltak. 

Other construction types are possible, of course, which convey 
^ the same indications of partial reference in addition to the 

M principal" lexical information of the sentence: 

o 
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j. 1, Some (of them) were intelligent ^ and interesting. 

2. Valamelyikiik intelligensek es erdekesek voltak. 

We can see from the sentences in e. and f. that while patterning 
with relative clauses is not possible with the total- anaphoric 
pronouns in either language under discussion here, it is possible 
with partial- anaphoric ("partial- definite") pronouns in either 
language. This does require a change in pronoun form, however, 
in addition to the ability to pattern in this way. We can see 
that the same Hungarian form, azok, is a marker of partial defi- 
niteness in both noun phrase and pronoun constructions, while in 
English those may be employed in parallel constructions. Up to 
this point, then, the structural test for definiteness of Hun- 
garian anaphoric pronouns used as subjects is, in a sense, nega- 
tive, i*e. , the pronouns may be deleted if they represent the 
totality of the referent, or they may be replaced by other con- 
ventional forms, if they do not. Hungarian, however, has still 
another structural correlate which indicates clearly the definite 
status of anaphoric pronouns which are used as direct objects, 
namely the patterning with the definite conjugation. We shall 
now proceed to examine this grammatical occurrence more closely. 

5* 1« 2 Hungarian total anaphoric pronouns or substitutes as 
direct objects . As we have previously mentioned, definite noun 
phrases used as direct objects in Hungarian require the use of 
the definite conjugation. It follows then that total anaphoric 
pronouns which replace definite noun phrases also govern the def- 
inite conjugation. However, just as in the case of the subject 
pronouns, the use of the total- definite object pronouns in Hun- 
garian is confined largely to emphatic or contrastive utterances 
since the verb form is now unambiguously marked for definiteness 
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of object. Also as In the case of the Hungarian subject pronouns 
which we have dealt with above, we may go directly from an indef- 
inite noun phrase referent to zero as object, or from a definite 
one, or one could conceivably observe a discourse situation in 
which the definitization proceeds from an indefinite noun phrase 
through all the intermediate stages of definitization, pronomi- 
nalization, and reduction: 

a. 1. ( Speaker A) ^Latok egy embert. I see a man. 

2. (Bl jjn is latom az embert. I see the man too. 

3. (A) Ot nem ismerem. I don't know him. 

4. (b) En sem ismerem. I don it know him 

either. 

Other dialogs of this type may be "more natural" with either one 
of the intermediate steps illustrated in a. 2 and a. 3 omitted. 
However, the above sentences illustrate fairly accurately the 
maximum number of steps which may be taken in this process. A 
"more natural" sequence of definitization shows a direct tran- 
sition from an indefinite or definite noun phrase to a deleted 
total "pronoun" object: 

b. 1. Latok egy embert, de nem ismerem. 

2. I see a man, but I don't know him. 

c. 1. Mar megk(5stoltad a kavet? 

2. Igen, de nem szeretem. 

3. Did you taste the coffee yet? 

4. Yes, but I don't like it. 

Further reductions are also possible in a more explicit or basic 
type of discourse, in which case English may also delete the ob- 
ject pronoun, but only if accompanied by the main verb: 

d. 1. Szereted a kavet? 

2. (igen), szeretem. 

3. Do you like the coffee? (or: Do you like coffee?) 

4. Yes, I do (like it). 

These and similar reductions are extensive enough to warrant a 
fuller discussion which will have to be deferred at this time. 
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Having once formulated the hypothesis that there is a syn- 
tactic feature of totality that pervades the whole category of 
definiteness in both English and Hungarian, we may now test this 
hypothesis with anaphoric pronouns in order to determine what 
syntactic or formal correlates, if any, are associated with tot- 
ality of referent in contrast to partial reference. We have in- 
dicated in several places above that if an indefinite noun phrase 
has a singular referent, then the definite pronoun n replacing 1 * 
it must, of necessity, be ” total- anaphoric. n When, on the other 
hand, there is a discourse referent which includes more than one 
item, then the possible contrast between totality and partiality 
is, in turn, an all-pervading and indispensable factor in the 
category of definiteness. Accordingly, the following sentences, 
which contain plural or collective referents, may serve to il- 
lustrate the role of totality as concerns anaphoric object pro- 
nouns in both of the languages being discussed here: 

a. 1. There are (some) cups on the kitchen table. 

2. Please bring them to me. 

3* Csesz^k vannak a konyhaasz talon, (orj Nehany 

, csesze van . . , ) 

Kerlek hozd ide nekem (azokat). 

b. 1. Please bring me one ( of them ), (or: ... one of 

, „ , them to me.) 

2. Kerlek hozz ide egyet belole/beloluk . 

c. 1. Please bring some ( of them ) to me. (or: ... me 

some . ) 

2. Kerlek hozz nehanyat belole/beloluk . 

In the above examples we see illustrated an important feature of 
anaphoric pronoun usage in Hungarian, namely, that the deletion 
of the definite pronoun in Hungarian is the rule when all of the 
referent is being referred to in subsequent discourse, the defi- 
niteness of the object being clearly marked by the definite 
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conjugation endings* When part of the referent is being re- 
ferred to, then a partial- anaphoric pronoun, for example, egy or 
valamennyi. is employed in conjunction with the indefinite con- 
jugation. In addition to the foregoing specific observation, 
the sample sentences above offer an illustration of the general 
ability of the difference in the sets of conjugational endings 
alone to furnish the contrast necessary in Hungarian for differ- 
entiating between totality and partiality of reference. This 
contrastive ability is clearly exemplified in the use of the 
anaphoric pronoun valamennyi , which Is ambiguous, its full mean- 
ing being dependent on the conjugation type with which it occurs. 
As an object of a verb in the indefinite conjugation, as in 2,c 
above, valamennyi is a partial- anaphoric (or, traditionally, 

11 indefinite 0 ) pronoun; as an object of a verb with definite end- 
ings, it is a total- anaphoric (or "definite 0 ) pronoun. Thus, a 
contrast in meaning shown by conjugational endings alone is quite 
simple to illustrate with this anaphoric pronouns 

d. 1. Hozd ide valamennyit (nekem). 

2. Bring them (all) to me. 

e. 1. Hoz zal ide valamennyit (nekem). 

2, Bring some (of them) to me. 



NOTES TO CHAPTER V 



1. The only exception to this statement that I know of is - 
Postal (1966), where it is argued that definite pronouns are ac- 
tually definite articles. 

2* Webster 's Third New Int e mat ional Dictionary, page 1816 
b-c. Whether the structurally ambiguous part of this definition 
is to be read as "... or for a noun equivalent" or "... or as a 
noun equivalent" makes little difference in our analysis here. 

3. In our discussion here of previous mention or previous- 
mention " replacement'* we are, of course, not ruling out the fact 
that such pronouns as. she may be also situationally identified. 

It is not difficult to“TEink of a situation, for example, where 
she is actually deictic, that is to say, replaces a demonstrative 
in such a sentence as "That woman dances well," spoken by a per- 
son pointing to an individual on a dance floor** "She dances well" 
would be equally well understood in such a situation, even without, 
prior discourse of any kind. The same applies to the form she 
which is employed to designate a non- human object to which a per- 
sonal attachment may be felt. For example, "She's a good ship" 
and "How's she running?" uttered in the pres^nce-of a ship and 

an automobile, respectively, are perfectly acceptable introduc- 
tory sentences in a discourse. The she of "There she goesJ " may 
be multiply ambiguous, the discourse situation clearly indicat- 
ing whether someone or something is passing by, or whether a 
house is collapsing or what not. Except for this brief mention, 
such "marginal" forms as the above will have to be left out of * 
consideration here. Although only nominative forms of the pro- 
nouns will be given here in these examples, what is said in re- 
gard to definiteness of pronouns applies, of course, to all case 
forms of the pronoun in question. 

4. I use the traditional term replaces in spite of Postal's 

flippant comment (1966:198-9): "The idea that a form like she - 

in sentences such as she dances .well is a 'replacement' or * sub- 
stitute' for some other noun, say in 'discourse contexts' or the 
like, seems to me completely without basis. Such an assumption 
explains nothing for the quite simple reason that there is nothing 
to explain. It is quite sufficient to indicate precisely that 
such forms refer to object- types whose particular referents are 
assumed by the speaker to be known to the person spoken to. " The 
latter sentence of this quotation sounds like my own definition 

of situational identification . However, when in a particular ut- 
terance the form a woman , for example, is introduced into the 
discourse, and this is followed by occurrences of she , understood 
by speaker and hearer to refer to the same individual, then it 
seems this relationship should be stated by the linguist. 

5. There is no doubt that in some literary styles he and 
the other "definite" pronouns of the third person can indeed pat- 
tern with relative clauses. This is particularly true in regard 
to older translations of the Bible, but this phenomenon is common 
in other types of writing as well. Typical biblical quotations 
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are: “And he who saw it has borne witness, and his witness is 

true 11 ^ John~T9, 35) ; and ". .. and he whom thou now hast is not 
thy husband 11 (John 4,18), An example from expository prose is 
■Talking is often just a game, but a game is only worthwhile if 
he who plays the game sticks to the rules” (Martinet 1962:139). 
The last occurrence of he here is, strictly speaking, an example 
of ■indefinite" he who , which is the equivalent of whoever or 
anyone who . The~~?irst two instances, on the other hand, are 
partial anaphoric and equivalent to the one who . 

6. "Impersonal" verbs in Hungarian as, for example, esik. 
•it’s raining,' dorog, 'it's thundering,' etc., also have a zero 
subject, of course. These-verbs, however, may be analyzed as 
"indefinite" for semantic reasons, if for no other reason. 



CHAPTER VI 



NON-ANAPHORIC DEFINITE PERSONAL PRONOUNS 

6. 0 Introduction 

As discussed above, anaphoric pronouns are, by definition, 
of the third person, inasmuch as they replace a previously-men- 
tioned noun phrase. It was also stated that if such a pronoun 
represents the totality of the referent, then the anaphoric pro- 
noun is • definite; " if, on the other hand, it represents only 
part of the entities included in the antecedent, then it is a 
"partial- definite" pronoun, which traditionally has been lumped 
together with "indefinite” pronouns. It follows then that the 
pronouns of the first and second persons are not anaphoric since 
they obviously do not replace any previously-mentioned noun 
phrase. Consequently, neither the traditional label "pronoun 11 
nor the structural label "substitution type” is appropriate, 
strictly speaking. However, if we leave terminological questions 
aside and continue to use the traditional terms, it still remains 
to be examined how these pronouns come to be definite, if indeed 
they are definite in English or Hungarian, 

6. 1 English pronouns of the first and second person 

As we examine the English forms, it would be very tempting, 
indeed, to label the non-anaphoric pronouns 1 , we and you "proper 
nouns'* since they— within a given utterance, of course— fit the 
dictionary definition of this noun type: "A noun that designates 

a particular being or thing, does not take a limiting modifier 
and is usu, capitalized in English*' ( Webster 1 s Third New Interna- 
tional Dictionary :l8l8). The pronoun 1 , of course, fits this 
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definition on all three accounts, but when one applies the struc- 
tural test of collocatability with restrictive clauses, it be- 
comes quite apparent that the first person singular pronoun does 
not (?) pattern with either a restrictive or a non- restrictive 
clause, which is not true of traditional proper nouns, or of in- 
definite pronouns, for that matter. Thus while a. 1 below is pos- 
sible, a. 2 is unacceptable, while a. 3 is doubtful: 

a. 1. Mary Smith, who is a friend of mine, will be there. 

2. *1, who am her friend, will be there. 

3. ?I who am her friend will be there. 

If one finds a. 3 unacceptable-- as I do — then one can conclude 
that I is definite, as definite, structurally speaking, as the 
traditionally recognized definite pronouns of the third person, 
even though it cannot be a substitute for a previously-mentioned 
noun phrase. If a. 3 is acceptable, then I is as indefinite struc- 
turally as someone, something and other independent indefinite 
pronouns. This leaves us with an anomaly, of course, for there 
is hardly any other linguistic form which could be considered to 
be "more definite” through situational identification, even 
though one recognizes the fact that this pronoun can have an un- 
stable referent from one sentence to the next. However, for each 
sentence uttered, speaker and hearer obviously know what indivi- 
dual is the referent for each given occurrence of the pronoun. 
Since I is singular, it is necessarily "total;" consequently, no 
question of partiality vs. totality can arise. However, in the 
case of we and you , there is, of course, room for ambiguity in 
this regard. For one thing, patterning with non- restrictive or 
restrictive clauses seems to be possible in standard English. 
Patterning with restrictive clauses, of course, implies a con- 
trast with other persons not included in the qualification. This 
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is the partitive relation once again, as can be seen from the 
following : 

b. l. You, who are my friends, will understand this. 

2. You who are my friends understand me. 

There are, of course, numerous instances where speakers do not 
employ differences in clause type to show contrast or unambiguity 
in number reference, and it is interesting to observe what de- 
vices are employed in English to resolve or prevent Buch ambigu- 
ity, which, as is well known, does not arise in many languages, 
because of the greater variety of pronominal forms. It is, for 
example, a well-known fact that, while English and Hungarian pos- 
sess only one first plural subject pronoun form, other languages 
may employ an "exclusive" or "inclusive" form, or a dual or trial 
number, etc., concepts which may easily be paraphrased in English 
or Hungarian when speakers feel such a distinction is necessary. 
The "inclusive" first person plural, for example, may be merely 
replaced in English by you and I ( both ), while we both, we two , 
we three, the two of us. etc., may be less ambiguous in a given 
discourse situation than the unsupported pronoun. Other types 
of reinforcement (or qualification) are possible, of course. A 
very frequent type is we + noun, usually in overt contradistinc- 
tion to you + noun, we Americans vs. you Frenchmen, for example, 
(but not *they Germans , and the like). .However, it seems that 
no matter how the first person plural pronoun form is reinforced 
(or qualified), it still patterns as either definite or indefi- 
nite by the structural measures employed here, for example: 

c. 1. We, (who are) the best chess players in the USA, 

should be able to beat this boy. 

2. We who have tickets are lucky. 



The latter sentence is also an example of partial reference from 
J a stated or tacitly understood totality* It is further quite 

evident that many native speakers of English are conscientiously 
aware of the number ambiguity of the second person pronouns, 
which, of course, does not arise in many other languages, because 
of available plural forms* This is clearly evidenced by the 
widespread use of such forms as you all (y ! all ), you 
people, etc*, employed as unambiguous plural forms* Likewise, 
attitudes of endearment and the like, on the one hand, and scorn 
and the like on the other, both of which are possible to express 
in other languages through the selection of n familiar” forms of 
address in contrast to 8 formal 11 types, may be expressed by rein- 
forcing elements in English, if the need is felt: you dear, you 

genius , etc*, on the one hand, vs. you fool* you doge, etc., on 
■ the other. However, Just as was the case with we, this type of 

modification of the second person pronoun in English does not 
seem to affect the structural status of the pronoun, which must, 
accordingly, be considered to be ” total definite, 11 through situ- 
ational identification if there is no qualification present to 
imply partial reference. It will be noted that this is the same 
syntactic behavior exhibited by common nouns in this regard. How- 
ever, this parallelism cannot be carried too far* 

6*2 First and * second 0 person pronouns in Hungarian 

The situation with regard to the first and ■second 1 * person 
pronoun forms in Hungarian is even more complicated, for there 
is not only differentiation in number or social status, and the 
f like, but also anomalies in grammatical person, and in definite- 

ness as well* These are in addition to the fact discussed above 

ERIC 
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that Hungarian pronominal forms--both subject and object forms-- 
tend to be deleted in unambiguous, non- emphatic utterances* 

6.2.1 Familiar forms c The semantic (or social) implications 
of the second person 11 familiar" forms in Hungarian need not con- 
cern us here at the moment, since the various 1 meanings" of these 
forms do not seem to affect their structural status, which is 
what we shall now proceed to examine. Although they are non- ana- 
phoric, the subject forms, te and ti, seem to have the same syn- 
tactic properties as the definite pronouns which we have previ- 
ously examined; that is, they show the same behavior with re- 
spect to occurrence with restrictive clauses and to possibilities 
for deletion. The object forms of these second person pronouns-- 
as well as those of the first person— on the other hand, behave 
differently from the third person forms in regard to their status 
in the category of definiteness. The object forms of the first 
and second persons, engem(ett), minket/beniinket . and teged(et), 
titeket/benneteket. respectively, govern the indefinite, not the 
definite conjugation, as indicated in the following paradigm: 

a. Pista lat.la ot. Steve sees him. 

but: b. Pista lat engem. Steve sees me. 

and c. Pista lat teged. Steve sees you* 

Just as d. Pista lat valakit. Steve sees someone. 

Since the plural forms of these pronouns behave in the same fash- 
ion as their respective singulars, the paradigm need not be ex- 
tended to include them* The question remains, however, as to how 
one is to explain this divergent behavior of the first and second 
person pronouns. Some of the analytic difficulty may be resolved 
by simply stating that these pronouns are indefinite in their 
subject forms as well as in their object forms, although this 
would be difficult to demonstrate by our structural tests. The 



other discrepancy, that of the indefiniteness of the first and 
second person forms vs, the definiteness of the third, is also 
difficult to account for synchronically, but may be analyzed 
transformationally by the simple statement embodied in an order- 
ing rule valid for object pronouns, at least: Def initization 

precedes pronominalization. Therefore, a sequence such as in e, 
is required (at least hypothetically): 



This sequence can apply, of course, only to third person forms, 
since the first and second persons, by definition, have no noun 
phrase referents in prior discourse which can be made definite 
or pronominalized. Postulating a sequence such as the above, 
however, does not explain why the subject forms of the first and 
second persons seem to behave the same way structurally as the 
third person forms, unless, of course, one were to regard the 
occurrence before various verb forms appended with different 
(i.e., non-third person) personal suffixes as sufficient motiva- 
tion for stating that all of the subject personal pronouns be- 
have differently from each other syntactically— even in regard to 
the category of definiteness. However, there is much to be said 
for treating the first and second person pronouns together as be- 
longing to a syntactic category different from that of the third 
person pronouns, in other words, the syntactic opposition is be- 
tween the singular first or second person pronoun— patterning with 

various personal verbal suffixes— on the one hand, and the third 

. - * « 

person— with zero in the indefinite conjugation, at least — on the 
other, the situation in the plural being considered an analogical 



or: 



e, 1, Egy ember megy. 

2, Pista latja az embert 

3, Pista latja ot, 

4, Pista latja. 



A man is going. 



Steve sees the man 



Steve sees him, 
Steve sees him* 



extension of this phenomenon. Zero verbal suffix and zero pro- 
noun subject are possible, then, only in those situations where 
the subjects are anaphoric (or, of course, clearly deictic). In 
other situations the suffixes of the first or second persons will 
perforce be employed. 1 The same sort of rule prevails, then, 
with the object pronouns of the first and second person singular, 
engem ( et ) and teged ( et ) ; in this case, however, the endings of 
the different conjugation types mark the anaphoric or non-ana- 
phoric nature of the deleted pronoun object. Thus, the definite 

O 

object + zero object can be employed anaphorically only, that 
is, with a third-person referent already having been mentioned. 
Conversely, the indefinite conjugation + zero object marks the 
deletion of first or second person pronoun forms, the discourse 
situation clearly indicating which person is meant (otherwise 
the unambiguous object pronoun forms are necessarily used). In 
this manner, then, a whole array of unambiguous subject and ob- 
ject pronoun deletions are possible, depending on the discourse 
situation, in which the anaphoric or non-anaphoric nature of the 
deleted forms is known. A paradigm illustrating this will be 
given after the following discussion of the n implicative w forms. 

6. 2. 1. 1 Forms denoting 11 1 subject - you object . " A much- 
discussed non-anaphoric deletion of both subject pronoun and ob- 
ject pronoun is found in the use of the n implicative ( -lak/-lek ) 
forms. This portmanteau suffix indicates a first person singu- 
lar subject and a second person 11 familiar 11 object, either singu- 
lar or plural. The singular object is marked in this particular 
case by this unique suffix plus zero, the plural by the same suf- 
fix plus the second person plural object pronoun. The use of 
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this incorporating suffix is another example of unambiguous ob- 

. • -- • 

ject deletion or the use of zero in non- emphatic or non-contras- 
tive utterances, since in situations requiring emphasis of some 
kind, the proper object (or even subject) pronoun may be used 
as an intensifier. Thus, a discourse may be unambiguously ini- 
tiated with, for example, this non-anaphoric form: Szeretlek 

•I love you. 1 Furthermore, since, as we have seen, the use of 
the indefinite conjugational endings with zero object clearly 
indicates the deletion of a non- third person object form, the 
obverse subject-object relation may be unambiguously expressed 
by the verb alone with both subject and object pronouns deleted. 
Thus, a discourse may be initiated with simply a verb form such 
as Szeretsz ? *Do you love me? 1 since the second-person subject 
verbal suffix is unambiguous, and the use of the indefinite con- 
jugation + zero clearly indicates that a non- third person (non- 
reflexive) object form has been deleted. In fact, as previously 
indicated, the overt use of a personal pronoun in such unambigu- 
ous instances does imply emphasis, deletion being more common in 
non-emphatic discourse, for example::! 

a. 1. Szeretsz? Do you love me? 

2. Igen, szeretlek. Yes, I do. 

A great deal has been written in regard to the actual place of 
the - lak/-lek suffix in the Hungarian conjugational system, and 
although there is at least one pedagogical grammar of Hungarian 
which takes no stand on the is sue, ^ the usual grammar labels 
- lak/ - lek as a special suffix of the definite conjugation. With- 
out getting too involved in this (mainly terminological) question 
here, it might be mentioned that both from the morphological as 
well as from the syntactic point of view it is difficult to 
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understand the motivation behind the notion that this suffix be- 
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longs in the definite conjugation. The contrary view has been, 
in my opinion, definitively presented in at least two formal ar- 
ticles (Lotz 1962 and Keresztes 1965) which require no further 
elaboration here. It should be pointed out here, however, that 
just as the definite conjugation does not occur with a second- 
person object, neither does the regular indefinite conjugational 
form of the first person singular occur with a second person form 
as sole object either: 

b. 1. *Janos teged(et) lat j a. John sees you. 

2. *En teged(et) latom. I see you. 

c, 1 „ *En teged(et) latok. I see you. 

2. *En titeket latok. I see you (pi.). 



6. 2. 1. 2 Possible deletions of first and second person ob- 
ject pronouns . We briefly indicated above that the contrast in 
Hungarian conjugational endings alone is exploited to indicate 
the person of the object in perhaps most utterances in connected 
discourse. The skeletal dialog given above: " Szeretsz? Szeret- 

lek. 11 is but the briefest example of an almost endless variety of 
possible discourse situations in which the situation itself 
clearly indicates whether the speaker or hearer is meant as the 
object of the transitive verb with indefinite endings but with 
no overt object. This includes, of course, verbs with either 
second or third person endings in the case of the first person 
object, and first person (plural) and third person endings in 
the case of the second. 5 Thus, narrative sentences such as: 

a. 1. Pista nyitott ajtot, es orommel udvozolt. 

2. Steve opened the door and greeted (me) happily. 

can ■logically 11 have only a first person object, the prior con- 
text supplying the information necessary for precluding the 
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interpretation of a second person object. Similarly, the common 
formula "Hogy h£vnak?" may, of course, have either a first or 
second person as object of the verb. However, the discourse 
situation in which the formula occurs clearly indicates whether 
or not the remote possibility of a first person object is intend- 
ed. An unambiguous deletion of the first person object pronoun 
engem may' naturally follow a previous occurrence of the pronoun, 
as in the line from a Hungarian folksong: 

b. 1. tfleljen meg engem, aki szeret. (Banhidi et al. 

, * 1965:199) 

2. Hug me, whoever loves (me). 

Finally, it must be mentioned that such deletions may be perfect- 
ly clear as to person, but may be ambiguous as to number. This 
ambiguity may be resolved by the use of the appropriate object 
pronoun, of course, but need not be, as in certain instances the 
notion of number is unimportant: 

c. 1. Holnap meglatogathatnal. (Bati and Veges 

1966:251) 

2. You might come to visit me/us tomorrow. 

6.2.2 11 Formal 11 forms of address . The discussion above re- 

lating to the “second person” pronouns had to do with clear-cut 
cases of "semantic" as well as 8 grammatical" second person, i. e. , 
with both distinctive pronoun forms as well as verbal suffixes 
employed when addressing one’s " familiar” hearer(s). What was 
not included in the discussion was the phenomenon of "polite" 
or "formal 8 forms of address in Hungarian, which for a variety 
of structural reasons must be analyzed as third person, even 
though one traditionally tends to label as "second person" those 
pronominal forms associated with the person(s) addressed regard- 
less of the structural implications involved in such 
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classification. Thus, maga and on, and their plural forms, 
maguk and onok show third-person characteristics when considered 
from at least the following points of view. 

6. 2. 2.1 Morphological cons iderations . The first obvious 

point in the consideration of the place of maga and on in the 
grammatical system of Hungarian is the fact that these forms 
morphologically behave as nouns, maga having the characteristics 
of a noun in the possessive, on those of a common noun stem. 
Therefore, while the 11 familiar B second person nominative and ac- 
cusative pronouns (as well as the first person forms) synchroni- 
cally form their plurals by suppletion: te /ti. teged/titeket or 

benneteket (also en /mi. engem/minket or bennunket ) . the formal 
forms--as well as the third person pronoun cT— undergo pluraliza- 
tion by regular substantival suffixation: maga/ maguk. p on/onok. 

Furthermore, as is well known, these latter forms as subjects 
take the same personal verbal suffixes as other nouns, common or 
proper: 

a. 1. Maga (or tfn) elmegy holnap. You are leaving 

tomorrow. 

just as: 2. Pista elmegy holnap. Steve is leaving 

tomorrow. 

3. A lany elmegy holnap. The girl is leaving 

tomorrow. 

Other (syntactically-motivated) morphological considerations re- 
lating to the "polite 11 forms will be discussed below in the sec- 
tion on reflexives. 

6.2. 2. 2 Syntactic considerations . One important syntactic 
consideration relating to the formal forms which must be consid- 
ered is the fact that, unlike the familiar form te, maga and on 
are, in some measure, anaphoric as they can replace formal address 
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forms consisting of, for example, occupational titles, in addition 
to other social forms, such as tanar ur (lit.) 'Mr. Teacher,' 
igazgato ur 'Mr. Director' and the like. These forms, of course, 
require third-person subject- object agreement, just as any other 
third-person form, and govern the definite conjugation when used 
as the direct object. Accordingly, we may have a three-way 
choice of polite forms of address ranging from noun phrase to pro- 
noun to zero, just as in the case of pronominalization occurring 
with any other noun phrase: 



a. 1. Tanar ur le tetszik ulni? Would you care to 

sit down, profes- 
sor? 

2. 6nnek le tetszik ulni? Would you care to 

m sit down? 

3. Le tetszik ulni? Would you care to 

sit down? 



The same range of choices is open, of course, in instances where 
the polite forms are direct objects: 



6. 2. 2. 3 Sociological considerations for deletions . Be- 
cause of the fact that the proper selection of an appropriate 
form of address often poses an unsolvable social dilemma in some 
instances in Hungarian, a common practice in more formal conver- 
sational situations is to avoid, as much as possible, the use of 
a pronoun altogether. This can be readily achieved by the use 
of the third person verbal suffixes with zero in the case of 
"formal" subject, and the definite conjugation with zero in 
cases where the formal form is the object. It is obvious, then, 
that in the use of the definite conjugation with zero object, 
the ambiguity which results is between the formal forms and a 



b. 1. Tanar urat hallom, 

2. C5nt hallom. 

3. Hallom. 



I hear you, professor. 
I hear you (sir). 

I hear you. 
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definite object of the traditional third person. This is in 
contrast to the ambiguity in the use of the indefinite conjuga- 
tion and zero, the ambiguity arising in this instance between 
the first and second person objects. For example, while we have 
seen that the formula "Hogy hfvnak" may possibly have either a 
first or second person object, the definite form of the same for- 
mula limits the number of possible objects to either 11 third per- 
son 11 or '• formal." Thus, "Hogy hfvjak " translates into "What is 
your name?" or any other third person possibility: "What is 

his/her/their name(s)?" However, since, as we have seen, such a 
deletion of the third person object generally takes place only 
when the object is total anaphoric, that is, only when there is 
a previously-mentioned referent in mind, there is in actual prac- 
tice comparatively little ambiguity occurring in regular dis- 
course. Extensive conversations are carried out quite successful- 
ly with the use of the non-committal "zero form of address" in 
the place of an overt, possibly awkward form of address. 



NOTES TO CHAPTER VI 



1. The impersonal verbs alluded to in footnote six of the 
previous chapter again form an exception to this statement* 

2. Actually, the pronouns maga and on may be "understood 11 
in certain instances. These pronouns andTEheir plural forms will 
be discussed below, and will be treated as third-person forms, 
since, among other things, they can be anaphoric in a sense, and 
also govern third-person verbal forms, and not the second-person 
ones. 

3. This term was coined by Lotz (1962). 

4. Banhidi et al. (1965:194) simply call this suffix "a 
special verb form. 11 

5. Third-person objects may be deleted after verbs in the 
indefinite conjugation also, but these are partial- anaphoric, 

i. e. , partitives, and will be discussed further below in 6. 2.2.2, 

6. Maguk, of course, is marked for plural possessor, and 
not plural possessed. 
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CHAPTER VII 



REFLEXIVE AND DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 

7. 0 Introduction 

The reflexive pronouns in both of the languages being ana- 
lyzed here pose a special problem in that they have the charac- 
teristics of nouns and anaphoric pronouns at the same time. In 
addition, they pattern as clear-cut definite pronouns in all per- 
sons, even though, as was shown above, the first and second per- 
son object pronouns at least are considered indefinite in Hungar- 
ian by the structural test of government of the definite conju- 
gation Just as do indefinite noun phrases or indefinite pronouns. 
The demonstrative pronouns, on the other hand, pose problems be- 
cause of the varying patterning in Hungarian, and because of the 
extensive uses of the English forms. We shall examine each type 
separately here. 

7. 1 Reflexive pronouns 

Upon examining the morphological structure of the reflexive 
pronouns in both English and Hungarian, one is struck by the fact 
that these “pronouns n are actually nouns, possessive nouns in 
fact, which are used in special ways. The English forms, for 
example, form a fairly complete possessive paradigm in most stand- 
ard forms: myself, yourself, herself, ourselves, and yourselves . 

Itself is undoubtedly a reduction of its + self ., while the sub- 
standard analogical formations hiss elf and theirs elves clearly 
indicate that the formal correlation between the reflexive and 
possessive forms is strongly felt by many native speakers of Eng- 
lish. Furthermore, as Postal pointed out (1966; 182), the form 



self can occur both free or as a stem with noun suffixes, e. g. , 
- less and - ish . The Hungarian reflexive forms likewise exhibit 
noun endings, the endings of its paradigm being almost isomorphic 
with the possessive endings on back- vowel nouns, haz * house, * for 
example: 

reflexive possessive 

1. magam 'myself, * etc. hazam 'my house, ' etc. 

2. magad - haz ad 

3. maga haza 

1. magunk hazunk 

2. magatok hazotok 

3. maguk hazuk 

Since the reflexive pronouns in Hungarian are, morphologically 
speaking, possessive nouns, their definiteness may be explained 
in the same manner that the definiteness of possessive nouns in 
general is analyzed (see Chapter Xl). However, there is natural- 
ly more to reflexive pronouns than Just their noun nature in 
either English or Hungarian. This is their status as anaphoric 
pronouns, which we shall now proceed to discuss. 

7. 1. 1 Anaphoric nature of reflexives . Although we have 
seen that personal pronouns can be anaphoric, i. e. , can replace 
a previously-mentioned noun phrase, only in the third person by 
definition, the reflexive pronouns are anaphoric in all persons 
by definition, m fact, they are obligatory replacements of ob- 
ject forms whenever the referents of the subject and of the ob- 
ject are identical. Thus, a. 1 and b. 1 are possible only if there 
are two identic ally- named individuals in question, and a. 2 and 
b. 2 are possible only if there are two different (male) beings in 
question, while a. 3 and b.3 are obligatory if one and the same 
individual is meant as subject and object:^ 
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a. 1. John sees John in the mirror. 

2. John sees him in the mirror. 

3 . John sees himself in the mirror. 

b. 1. Janos Janos t lat.la a tukorben. 

2. Janos ot lat.la a tukorben. 

3 . Janos magat latja a tukorben. 

By convention, then, the first two sentences in each group are 
“ungrammatical 11 if the same individual is meant as both subject 
and object. This phenomenon parallels the obligatory definiti- 
zation in subsequent discourse of a noun phrase which has been 
previously mentioned or is otherwise identified in the discourse 
situation. In both instances " ungrammatically" is measured by 
the effectiveness of communication, that is, by the success of 
the speaker in making the proper connection between a previously- 
mentioned noun phrase and forms used subsequently to refer to it. 
It is in a sense "discourse ungrammatically 11 that is being dis- 
cussed here, since, taken in isolation, all of the sentences in 
a. and b. , for example, are grammatical structurally. However, 
in respect to ” ref lexivity, ■ i. e. , the identity relation between 
the subject and object, only the last sentence in each group con- 
veys the proper information and is therefore grammatical in the 
sense taken here. 

7*1,2 The definite nature of reflexive pronouns . The defi- 
niteness of the English reflexive pronouns seems to follow quite 
naturally from the definiteness of the pronouns or noun phrases 
they replace. The Hungarian reflexive pronouns, on the other 
hand, contrast with their non- reflexive counterparts in that 
they all govern the use of the definite conjugation, while, as 
we have seen, only the third person personal pronouns— including, 
of course, the formal forms of address — do so. In regard to the 
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definiteness of the Hungarian reflexives* there seem to be three 
factors working together simultaneously* none of which is suffi- 
cient in itself to assure structural definiteness* namely* l) 
previous mention* 2) totality (or "identity”) and 3) possessive- 
ness. The last-named factor will be discussed more fully in 
Chapter XI of this work. However* it may be mentioned here that* 
like previous mention* it requires the reinforcement of the ad- 
ditional factor of totality before definiteness is assured. Tot- 
ality* of course* is a feature which also requires an additional 
feature for definiteness to take place* as with the first and 
second person pronouns in Hungarian or any number of indefinite 
pronouns in either language* everyone ? mindenki* 1 for example. 

As for the first and second person pronouns in Hungarian* these 
pronouns collocate with the indefinite conjugation because the 
definite conjugation is restricted to third-person objects* as we 
have seen. When one considers the reflexive pronouns* however* 
it becomes quite apparent that* starting from a basic pattern of 
subject-verb-object* or equally* subject-object- verb* the occur- 
rence of the object form is a type of previous mention if both 
the subject and the object are identical. This would lead to 
definiteness through previous mention plus the feature of totali- 
ty. Thus* while both object pronouns in a. and b. are total* 
only magadat is both total and anaphoric* hence definite: 

a. 1. Janos teged lat. 

2. John sees you* 

b. l. Te magadat latod. 

2. You see yourself. 

The same holds true* of course* for all reflexives of the first 
and second persons* singular and plural. 



7.2 Reflexive vs. reciprocal pronouns 

It seems that the definiteness of the reciprocal pronouns 
in both English and Hungarian may be explained by a simple ex- 
tension of the analysis given above, showing the anaphoric nature 
of the reflexives. In both languages the reciprocal forms are 
compounds of elements which are widely-used indefinite pronouns 
(or determiners). Now it must be admitted that it is often a 
futile exercise to attempt to decompose compounds in a semanti- 
cally relevant way, but it is nonetheless quite tempting to as- 
sume that the combining of indefinite pronoun with indefinite 
pronoun to form a definite pronoun is not just an arbitrary jux- 
taposition of forms. It is a phenomenon made possible by the 
anaphoric nature of the form resulting from this fusion, chemical 
analogies with the compounds H2O and NaCl notwithstanding. There- 
fore, egymas and its English equivalents one another or each 
other pattern in their respective languages with the other defi- 
nite pronouns discussed above because as object forms they refer 
back to the subject, individually, rather than as a group, as is 
the case with the other reflexives. While other languages often 
use the same pronominal form to express both the reflexive and 
the reciprocal relationships, e*g. , German sich and Spanish se. 
Hungarian and English keep these relationships separate by dis- 
tinctive pronouns: 

a, i; A fiatalok szeretik magukat. (also onmagukat) 

2 # The young people love themselves. 

b. 1, A fiatalok szeretik egymast. 

2. The young people love each other (one another). 

It is apparent that the anaphoric relationship plus the feature 
of totality are sufficient for definitization in the case of both 
types of pronouns discussed here. . 113 



7.3 Demonstrative pronouns 
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Each of the so-called "demonstrative” pronouns in both Eng- 
lish and Hungarian, this/that and ez/az and their respective in- 
flected forms, is found to have at least two principal uses, 
deictic and anaphoric, which have a direct bearing on the status 
of these pronouns in the category of definiteness. We shall dis- 
cuss these primary uses before proceeding to secondary ones, con- 
centrating our attention on the anaphoric use inasmuch as this 
has greater ramifications than the first-named use. 

7.3.1 The deictic use . The first use of the demonstrative 
pronouns may be called the "real” demonstrative use, the deictic 
use, in which the concrete, real-world object being referred to 
is in sight of the speaker and hearer, and may be singled out by 
being pointed at, touched, lifted, etc. A demonstrative pronoun 
used in this way illustrates a case of situational identification 
par excellence, and, if total, must certainly be analyzed as defi- 
nite. Several examples of this use will be given here, where the 
proximity contrasts between ez and az and this and that will be 
ignored for the time being: 2 

a. 1. What is that ? That ' s an apple tree. 

2, Mi az ? Az almaf a. 

b. 1. I like that . 

2. Azt szeretem. 

c. 1. That *s a pretty picture. 

2, Az egy szep kep. 

In addition to having the feature of totality in regard to re- 
ference, these deictic pronouns when unsupported by other pro- 
nominal forms do not seem to pattern with relative clauses in 
English (but see 7,4.3 below), while their Hungarian counterparts 
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govern the definite conjugation when used as direct objects, as 
in sentence b. 2 above. One aspect of the * deictic” use of the 
demonstratives which shows important contrasting characteristics 
between English and Hungarian syntactic possibilities is the fact 
that, once the identification of the real-world object has been 
made in the discourse, this and that cannot be used alone as 
nominals without the support of the pronoun one , while the Hun- 
garian counterpart can freely occur alone, which is, in fact, 
true of all nominals in Hungarian. The plural forms in English, 
on the other hand, do follow the Hungarian pattern without a 
supporting nominal: 

d. 1. This one is bigger than that one . ( i. e. , this 

chair, etc. ) 

2. Ez nagyobb mint az. 

e. 1. I don 1 1 like Jbhat one at all. 

2. Ezt egyaltalan nem sz ere tern. 

f. 1. These are bigger than those . 

2. Ezek nagyobbak mint azok . 

g. 1. ?I don*t like this at all. (i.e., this chair ) 

2. ?These~ones are quite large. 

Strictly speaking, we have here a case of overlapping deictic 
and anaphoric usage, to which we may give the obvious descrip- 
tive label deictic - anaphoric since it is clearly a case of pre- 
vious mention, while, at the same time, the real-world object 
is still in sight and is, in fact, usually being pointed to 
during the discourse. This situation is in obvious contrast on 
the other end of the scale with pure anaphoric us age-- to be dis- 
cussed more fully below— in which unsupported this and that have 
only linguistic referents, e.g. " This is what I would say if I 
were you ... ” and "Who said that ?» 
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7.3.2 Anaphoric use . The second use of the pronouns under 
discussion can hardly be said to be n demonstrative” in its strict 
sense, since in most instances the referent of the pronoun in 
question is not a concrete object visibly present in the real 
world, but is linguistic, that is, some type of noun phrase pre- 
viously mentioned in the discourse. We will continue to use the 
term "demonstrative,” however, since it is a well-established 
and convenient cover term for this/that and ez/az in their vari- 
ous uses. As was the case with other examples of previous men- 
tion, anaphoric demonstratives may be either total or partial 
in reference, their status of definiteness depending, as usual, 
on this important consideration. 

7. 3. 2.1 Total anaphoric demonstratives . Demonstrative 
pronouns used anaphorically with total reference carry a measure 
of emphasis in contrast to the other total anaphoric pronouns 
discussed so far. In such usage English tends to favor that 
over this (sometimes with It as an alternate), while Hungarian 
uses az primarily and ez secondarily, both of which pattern with 
the definite conjugation when used as direct objects in such 
cases : 

a. 1. John wanted to finish the job before noon, but 

that was impossible. 

2. Janos a munkat delig be akarta fejezni, de slz 
lehetetlen volt. 

b. 1. John says Steve is stupid, but I don't believe 

that . 

2. Janos azt mondja, hogy Pista ostoba, de en azt 
nem hiszem el. 

It can be seen that the pronoun that as used in a. 1 and b. 1 is 
little more than an emphatic substitute for it, which as a total 
anaphoric pronoun refers to a noun phrase which may even be an 
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entire clause. The Hungarian equivalent retains the same form 
az. the usual anaphoric substitute for such noun phrases which 
is somewhat emphatic by nature, as we have already seen in its 
use with restrictive clauses. However, one alternate to az 
which is possible in many instances of total-anaphoric usage is 
ez . used in particular when linguistic entities as such (or 
their total content) are being referred to. The usual M near- far- 
ther)” contrast between ez and az seems--from the English point 
of view— to be overridden, while the corresponding opposition in 
English seems to be one of (immediate) future vs. just uttered 
statement, i. e. , "what is going to be said” * this; *what has 
just been said" ■ that . In the following examples only uses of 
that will be illustrated; 

c. 1. That is my opinion. 

2. Ez a v4lem£nyem. 

d. 1. That is what he told me. 

2. Ezt mondta nekem. (or: Ez az, amit nekem 

mondott. ) 

e. 1. What do you mean by that ? 

2. Mit akar ezzel mondani? 

As can be seen from the use of the definite conjugation in d. 2, 
ez as a total anaphoric substitute is also treated as definite. 

7.3.2. 1.1 Emphatic agreement with speaker . The emphatic 
anaphoric demonstrative that is also used to indicate strong 
agreement with an opinion uttered by a speaker. In many cases 
the Hungarian equivalents have az, which actually has a much 
broader range of usage as a signal of assent. In each of the 
examples that follow it is assumed that the first utterance is 
spoken by one speaker, the second utterance by another: 



That it was*' 
Azt meghis z emi 
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a. 1. it was an awful place. 
2. (Az egy) szomyu hely 
volt. 



b. 1. They are nice fellows. That they arei (They are 

that j ) 

2. Remek fiatal emberekj Azt meghis zem. (Valoban 

azok. 1 ) 



c. 1. Will you help me? That I will. 

2. Segftenel nekem? ' Azt mar igeni 

As was hinted above, the Hungarian form az covers most of the 
range of anaphoric reference of both it and its stressed counter- 
part that . As a relatively unstressed form, az may simply be 
used as the affirmative answer to a yes-no question relating 



directly to a noun phrase. This gives somewhat greater emphasis 

than that achieved by the use of igen. which is otherwise used 

as a general equivalent of yes ; 

d. 1. Ki zongorazik — Feri? Az . 

2* Who*s playing the piano — Frank? Yes . (it‘s him). 

or: e. 1. Feri az, aki zongorazik? Az.. 

2. is Frank the one who l s Playing the piano? 

Yes , (he is). 

f. 1. Mi Jott be a konyhaba— a kutya? Az . 

2. What came into the kitchen— the dog? Yes . 

or : g. 1. A kutya az, ami a konyhaba Jott? Az . 

2. Was it the dog that came into the kitchen? 

Yes, (it was). 

In addition to the above instances, &z may also be the affirma- 
tive response to a question relating to a predicate adjective, 
which is considered a nominal in Hungarian, as in h. 1 below; 
when, however, a predicate adjective appears together with its 



subject noun phrase, az must be supported by sentence- modifying 
igen in order to resolve the referential ambiguity, as in i. 1: 



h. 

i. 



1. Beteg vagy? Az vagyok. 

2. Are you sick? Yes. I am. (That I am.) 



1 . 

2 . 



Erdekes az a konyv? Igen, az. 

Is that book interesting? ^es. it is. 
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It Is quite apparent that anaphoric az as shown in the above 
examples and that, where applicable, are both total in reference 
as they each refer back to a previously-mentioned nominal of 
some sort which may range from a single form to an entire clause* 
They may accordingly be analyzed as definite. In the case of 
Hungarian, the definiteness of jiz in such instances is clearly 
indicated by the use of the definite conjugation whenever the 
demonstrative is the direct object. 

7. 3. 2. 2 Demonstrative as partial- anaphoric pronoun . In 
direct contrast to the use of the demonstratives in Hungarian as 
total anaphoric forms, there are instances where az and its Eng- 
lish equivalents (or substitutes where necessary) are used as 
partitives, representing either a sub- total amount of some un- 
countable item or one of a given class of countable objects: 

a* 1. Pista tejet kap, neked is az kell?3 

2. Steve is getting milk. Do you want some, too? 

b. 1. Jancsinak biciklit veszek. En is azt kerek. 

2, I*m buying Johnny a bicycle. That’s what I want, 

too. 

or: I want one, too. 

As can be seen from the English pronominal equivalents, az used 
as a partitive falls into the general category of indefinite and, 
when used as a direct object, governs the indefinite conjugation, 
as seen from the form ke'rek in example b.l above. As we have 
discovered in many instances previously, there is otherwise no 
structural difference between partial- anaphoric pronouns and in- 
definite pronouns, that is, those pronouns which may be used in- 
dependently without prior reference or those which have no easily 
circumscribed noun phrase as referents. The Hungarian ” demon- 
strative n az may also be used with indefinite reference, and. 
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of course, requires the use of the indefinite conjugation when 
used as an object of the verb: 

, ii 

c. Azt csinalok, amit akarok. 

2. I do whatever I want. 

d. 1. Azt gondolok, ami nekem tetszik. 

2. I think whatever I please. 

e. 1. Szeretsz olvasni? Azt szeretek. 

2. Do you like to read? Yes, I do. 

f. 1. Azt nem igerek. 

2. I’m not promising anything of that sort. 

Examples c. 1 and d. 1 contain a form of az used as a type of an- 
ticipatory pronoun which is in direct contrast— as concerns defi- 
niteness—with the anticipatory pronouns usually associated 
with clause objects in Hungarian. Inasmuch as clause objects 
merit a full discussion of their own, any further treatment of 
this matter will be postponed until Chapter XII, where a more 
complete treatment of these types of objects and their related 
pronouns will be given. 

7 . 3. 3 Demonstrative with restrictive modifiers . The de- 
monstrative in both English and Hungarian frequently occurs with 
restrictive clauses, which indicates, from what we have discov- 
ered previously, that they are often less than definite. We 
have already seen in various sections of this work that az. for 
example, is used in instances where its English equivalent is 
a partial- anaphoric pronoun in that only some of the entities 
included in the (previously- mentioned or situationally- understood) 
referent are being dealt with subsequently. Other examples were 
given in which the restricted demonstrative in Hungarian occurred 
with rather indefinite reference. (See, for example, c. 1 and d. 1 

of 7.3. 2.2 immediately above.) These examples were given without 
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elaborating on the bilingual parallelism in patterns relating to 
these types of usage of these pronouns. It remains for us now to 
elaborate on such uses of the demonstratives in both languages in 
order to show once again the typical converging of the definite 
and indefinite categories with one and the same basic form used 
in partitive or independent constructions. 

7. 3. 3. 1 Restrictive demons t rat ives as partitives . The de- 
monstrative pronouns in the plural are especially capable of col- 
locating with restrictive modifiers to indicate partiality of 
reference. We previously indicated this possibility with the 
following example in which the Hungarian construction closely 
parallels the English: 

a. 1. Those who were intelligent were interesting. 

2. Azok . akik intelligensek voltak, erdekesek voltak. 

The partiality of reference in such instances may be clearly in- 
dicated by the use of the of- plus -noun- phrase pattern which iden- 
tifies the total referent underlying the partitive pronoun: 

b. 1. Those of you who are tired may be ># seated. 

2. Kozuletek azok, akik faradtak, leulhetnek. 

While we had indicated above that deictic- anaphoric usage calls 
for that one in English, purely anaphoric partiality cannot be 
rendered at all, apparently, by the use of that, or even that one . 
The Hungarian versatile form az, however, can occur in the lat- 
ter type of usage also: 

c. 1. Az. aki faradt, leulhet. 

2. The one who is tired may be seated. 

3 . * That ( one ) who is tired may be seated. 

d. 1. Adja azt, amely nekem legjobban megfelel. 

2. Give me the one which suits me the best. 

3 . *Give me that which suits me best. ( i. e. , the 
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These forms, as we have seen In many places, pattern as Indefi- 
nites when used in partial reference, even though there is an 
obvious relationship between such pronouns and a previously- men- 
tioned noun phrase. 



7. 3. 3. 2 Restrictive demonstratives as independent indefi - 
nites . There is one area of usage of the restrictive demonstra- 
tive in English which may be labelled a 11 clear-cut 11 case of in- 
definiteness in that the pronominal form is used without a prior 
referent and with limiting modifier in a construction that is 
very closely parallel to those of forms which can occur only as 
indefinites. Such indefinites, which can, of course, occur in- 
dependently as discourse initiators without prior referents, may 
often be substituted for the so-called demonstrative used in 
such a way, often without any change of meaning or emphasis what- 
ever: 



a. 1. There are those who feel that the war is unjust. 
2. Vannak olyanak, akik ugy ereznek, hogy a hiboru 
igazsagtalan. 



or 

equally: b. 1. There are (some) people who feel that the war is 

unjust. 

2. Vannak (olyan) emberek, akik ugy ereznek, hogy a 
haboru igazsagtalan. 



c. 1. That which was true then is true now. 
2. Az, ami igaz volt akkor, most is igaz. 



or: d. 1. Whatever was true then is true now. 

2. Barmi volt igaz akkor, most is igaz. 

As expected, uses of restrictive that with such indefinite re- 



ference as illustrated above merge structurally — and perhaps 
even semantically— with partial- anaphoric usage (actually in 
either language) as discussed above. 
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7* 3. 3. 3 Demons tratives as possessive . In contrast to the 
i foregoing partially comparable uses of the demonstrative pronouns 

in English and Hungarian, there is a use of the English modified 
demonstrative which does not have a demonstrative counterpart in 
Hungarian* This is the total- anaphoric use of the demonstrative 
that in what amounts to possessive constructions marked by of - 
phrases. While in other types of total- anaphoric usage one would 
expect to find jit employed as the replacement for a non-personal 
noun phrase, in the pattern type in question, that is regularly 
used instead of the unstress able jit because of the emphatic na- 
ture of the construction— usually some type of comparison. The 
Hungarian equivalent usually has a pronominal izing possessive 
marker to indicate the deletion of the identical noun phrase: 

a. 1. Ady’sjpoetry is more abstract than that of Peto'fi. 

f 2. Ady kolteszete elvontabb, mint Petof ie. 

b. 1. The foreign trade of the Soviet Union is less 

extensive than that of the United States* 

2. A Szovietunio kulkeresltedelme kisebb meretu, 
mint az Egyesult Allamoke. 

c. 1. The fapade of the Cathedral of Notre Dame is more 

ornate than that of the Rheims Cathedral. 

2. A Notre Dame kated rails homlokzata diszesebb, 
mint a rheims i katedralis^e. 

It is quite apparent that in at least two of the instances given 
above the English possessive construction with ^ may be used as 
an alternate for that of . In fact, there seems to be a scale of 
probability— or acceptability— relating to the use of the inflec- 
ted genitive in English as illustrated here, while, at the same 
time, the Hungarian consistently uses the suffix. Consequent- 
ly> we may profitably label the English ±e construction "prefer- 
able" in a. 1 ( Petof 1 *8) . "possible" in b.l ( the Soviet Union s 

or the USSR ’s, but perhaps not the Union of Soviet Soci alist 
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Republics 1 ) , and "impossible” in c.l ( *the Rheims Cathedral * s). 
There are many more ramifications to the determination of the 
status of definiteness of various types of possessive construc- 
tions and the substitutes for them. However, suffice it to say 

at this point that the particular types discussed here are *defi- 

• >• 

nite” in both English and Hungarian because of their total-ana- 
phoric nature. It is quite evident that these anaphoric forms 
represent all except the possessive of the previously- mentioned 
(identical) noun phrases they replace in the second part of their 
respective sentences. We shall defer until Chapter XI any ex- 
tended discussion of possessive constructions in general. 

Miscellaneous uses of the demonstrative forms . In 
addition to the above cases of demonstrative use in English and 
Hungarian, there are other fairly common occurrences in which 
the pronoun in question functions in a way that is best described 
as idiomatic. No attempt can be made here to analyze all pos- 
sible constructions of this catch-all category. However, several 

of them are worth mentioning for comparative purposes, if for 
no other reason. 

7 *^* 2f * 1 Demonstrative as derogatory personal pronoun . In 
both languages being analyzed here the demonstrative— that is, 
the low- (or back-) vowel variety, which seems to be the pre- 
ferred form when there is point-of-view contrast intended— is 
used with derogatory effect in the place of the usual definite 
anaphoric personal pronoun. This usage cannot be called deictic 
inasmuch as the individual being referred to need not be in 
sight but only properly identified for both speaker and hearer: 
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a. 1. Did you really have a date with that ? 

2. Igazan volt talalkad azzal? 

The form that in a. 1 above meets the same test for definiteness 
as the more usual pronoun it in that it refers to all of the pre- 
viously-mentioned noun phrase underlying it in prior discourse. 

We might say that that here is definitely definite, and the same 
holds for its Hungarian equivalent in a. 2. 

7. 3. ^.2 Other occurrences of English d emons t rat ive s , There 
are other combinations in English in which the form that occurs 
as a constituent. These are best left unanalyzed and need not 
concern us here greatly, it may be of interest, however, to 
show that these combinations may occur as various parts of speech 
including 11 indefinite pronouns. 11 The following examples may be 
noted together with a possible Hungarian equivalent: all that 

(everything of that sort) ■ ilyesmi , (to such a degree) ■* annyira 
for all that - megis, at that « raadasul. and the like. Here 
again the status of definiteness of these forms is in doubt be- 
cause of the lack of a specifiable referent and the difficulty 
of applying any structural test to these forms in their set en- 
vironments. 



NOTES TO CHAPTER VII 

f 

1. It goes without saying that practically any grammatical 

rule such as the one just formulated may be violated for various 
reasons, one of which is comic effect. For example, a cartoon 
caption in Prone h capitalizes on the surprise effect achieved by 
the use of non- reflexive forms in the place of the expected re- 
flexives: 11 We have an ideal marriage— I love me and he loves 

him.” (Reproduced in the 8 Telegraphic Section" of the Painesville 
(0. ) Telegraph. Nov. 2, 1968, p. 6. ) . 

2. It should be briefly noted here that whenever identifi- 

cation is requested with the use of a demonstrative pronoun in 
English, the answer may contain the form jLt instead of the demon- 
strative: "It’s an apple tree.” This is, of course, only one 

aspect of the total range of the anaphoric pronorm jLt. 

3. ^Examples a. 1 and b. 1 are taken from the Ertelmezo Szotar 
I, p. 368b. 

4. Examples c.l, d. 1, and e. 1 are taken from Banhidi-Jokay 
(1960:408); f . 1 and f.2 are from Hall (1944:77). 
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THE -IK PRONOUNS AND THEIR ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS 
8. 0 Introduction 

The Hungarian pronouns in -ik are invariably included in the 
traditional list of the object types which require the use of the 
definite conjugation as given in grammars of Hungarian, e. g. 

Tompa ( 1962:159). The definite status of these pronouns is some- 
times explained diachronically, for example: 11 The ending - ik is 

philologically identical with the -uk> -uk possessive suffix of 
the 3rd. Person Plural ... The pronouns ending in - ik, since 
this ending has been a possessive suffix, require the definite 
conjugation . u (Banhidi et al. 1965:158). There are, however, at 
least two synchronic considerations militating against accepting 
this analysis as descriptively adequate, namely, l) these pro- 
nouns themselves may now occur with possessive suffixes in the 
same fashion as nouns, and 2) being provided with possessive 
suffixes is not in itself a sufficient condition for definite 
status for a noun phrase, as will be shown in Chapter V. The 
obvious syntactic characteristic of the - ik pronouns pertinent 
for us here is their almost exclusive anaphoric nature. They 
may be analyzed as definite on the basis of previous mention 
(or, of course, situational identification) plus the feature of 
totality. If these criteria are lacking, even an - ik pronoun 
may be indefinite* Compare, for example, ( egy ) masik * another 1 
with a masik 1 the other (one), 1 Since the referents underlying 
the -jLk pronouns are clearly circumscribed in prior discourse, 
the definiteness of such pronouns may even override the effect 
of an otherwise lndefinitizing prefix such as akar-: 

1Z7 
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a. 1. Akarmelyiket elfogadta volna. (Tompa 1962:159) 

2. He would have accepted any one of them. 

which could be a natural response to a question such as: 

b. 1. Melyiket kivanja?^ 

2. Which one does he want? 

It ought to be mentioned here that, even without the reinforcing 
pronoun one , the English equivalent which (with of them always 
deleted) is considered by at least two other linguists to be a 
definite form on the basis of the strongly anaphoric nature of 

p 

the pronoun. There are cases, however, where the all-pervasive 
definiteness of the Hungarian - ik pronouns is not indicated in 
the most acceptable English equivalent. Consider the invariable 
definiteness of egyjk (as opposed to masik), for example, which 
holds even in those negative sentences where logically all of the 
definite set of entities referred to are excluded as a discourse 
referent : 

c. 1. Egyiket sem kivanom. (also: semelylket •••) 

2. I want none (of them), (Lit., 1 Not even one do 

I wantr 1 ) 

The most frequent employment of the -jLk pronouns, however, does 
occur with the definite article as the marker of their definite 
nature, as in the following generic statement: 

d. 1, Az egyik baj eltemeti a masikat. 

2. One misfortune buries the other (next). 

» 

The overwhelmingly definite- anaphoric nature of the -ik pronomi- 
nals is also indicated in the use of the definite articles with 
ordinal numbers and also by the fact that this suffix may be ad- 
ded optionally to adjectives in the comparative or superlative 
( the-^ latter— as in English— generally occurring with the definite 
article in any case), if these forms are used anaphorically. We 
shall examine these two patterns separately. 
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8, 1 Ordinal pronominals 

Both languages agree in the status of definiteness of ordi- 
nals used pronominally since, by convention, such pronominaliza- 
tions generally occur only after previous mention (or, as usual, 
situational identification) allows the unambiguous deletion of 
the noun being delimited by the ordinal# After previous mention 
a discourse may be continued, for example, by a sentence as the 
following: 

a. 1. A hatodik a legjobb. 

2# The sixth one is the best. 

The same theoretical and philosophic problems which we have en- 
countered previously with regard to discourse referents and the 
like for any definite noun phrase also hold for the notion of 
11 previous mention 11 relating to - ik nominals of the sort mentioned 
immediately above, since the identifying context does not neces- 
sarily have to precede the definitized noun phrase. The follow- 
ing example, for instance, illustrates a case where previous 
mention and situational identification merge inasmuch as the 
identifying situation is linguistically supplied: 

b. 1. En voltam a sorban az otodik. 

2. I was the fifth in line. • 

Ordinals are also used in stating dates in either language, but 
there is a contrast in form in that the Hungarian ordinal always 
appears marked with a possessive suffix, while the English equi- 
valent may occur with the of-phrase deleted: 

c. 1. Hatodikan utazott el* 

2, He left on the sixth. 

d. 1. f. ho hatodikan 

2. on the sixth of this month 

The possessive pattern is also employed in Hungarian v/hen re- 
questing the date, while the equivalent genitive phrase in English 



is usually deleted: 
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e. 1. Hanyadika van ma? 

2. What day is today? (or: What day of the month 

is it today?) 

8.2 Comparatives and superlatives in -ik 

As mentioned above, anaphoric comparative and superlative 
adjectives pattern with the definite article in Hungarian, and 
both may occur optionally with the pronominal! zing suffix -ik. 

The English equivalents, on the other hand, generally require 
the use of the pronominalizer one : 

a. 1. A kisebb(ik) is jo lesz.^ 

2. The smaller one will be all right too. 

b. 1. A nagyobb ( ik) ra ra se nezett. 

2. He didn f t even look at the larger one. 

c. 1. A legszebb( ik) et valasztotta. 

2. She chose the prettiest one. 

This pattern may be compared to that in which the comparative is 
employed as a predicate in an equational (i. e. , identifying) sen- 
tence. Here the article is optional in Hungarian with -ik ex- 
cluded, while the English equivalent has either an unsupported 
adjective form, or a pronominal ized one with both the definite 
article and one : 

d. 1. Azt gondolom, hogy ez (a) szebb. 

2. I believe this is (the) prettier (one). 

As a final remark it might be stated that in both languages the 
notion of dual choice is strongly present in the use of the com- 
parative, and this may be overtly indicated by the inclusion of 
the exact dual referent underlying the pronominal ized form: 

e. 1, A kett6' kozul melyik (a) kulonb ? 

2. Of the two which one is the better? 

(or: ««. which is the better one?) 
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There is no doubt, of course, that in both languages one can find 
that the strict number relationship traditionally associated with 
the comparative is not always adhered to. One does find the su- 
perlative employed in place of the expected comparative, but 
whichever is used, they both seem to behave the same in regard 
to their place in the definite category, 

8, 3 Possessive quantitative pronouns in Hungarian 

The last type of Hungarian pronoun which we will discuss as 
being definite belongs to a mixed category, both morphologically 
and syntactically. These pronouns are, first of all, quantity 
pronominals appended with possessive suffixes, for example, 
kette.juk 'the two of them' (cf. ketto' 'two'), harmonk '(the) 
three of us' (cf. harom 'three'), tobbunk 'several of us' (cf. 
tobb 'more/several'), etc. Now some of these forms are quite 
rare and all are of limited syntactic range. However, there is 
an interesting feature of at least one of these pronouns which 
is worth including in a discussion on the category of definite- 
ness in Hungarian. This feature is their ambivalence, which 
manifests itself in two ways. First of all, some of these pos- 
sessive numerical pronouns, according to one analysis (Banhidi 
and Jokay l96o:4o6) display the same characteristics of definite- 
ness, when used as objects, as all of the other "definite" noun 
phrase types discussed in this work. That is, as indefinite par- 
titives they pattern with the indefinite conjugation; otherwise 
they are definite. Observe the following contrastive examples: 

a. l. Harmonkat kivalasztott. (also: harmunkat ) 

2. He chose three of us. 

b, 1. Kivalasztotta ha'rmdnkat. 

2. He chose the three of us. 
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Secondly, another series of pronouns of this type is exceptional 
in that it seems to vary in structural definiteness with a change 
in the person of the subject just as much as with a change in 
person of the object , as otherwise may be the case with object 
pronouns. The pronouns in question are plural possessives built 
on the base mind 'all* and occur only in non-subject functions: 
mindnyaj unkat ’all of us (acc.),' mindnya j atokat 'all of you 
(pi. acc.),' and mindnya jukat ’all of them (acc,).'^ While the 
third person form mindnya jukat patterns, as expected, with the 
definite conjugation, the other two pronouns u^ *er discussion 
pattern varyingly, depending on the person of the subject. If 
the subject is the first person, then the first person object 
pronoun patterns with the definite; if the subject is the second 
person, then the second person object pronoun takes the definite 
conjugation; if, however, the subject is in the third person, 
then either conjugation is possible: 

c, 1, Latom mindnyajunkat. I see all of us. 

2, Latjatok mindnyaj atokat. You see all of 

you( rs elves). 

He sees all of us. 

He sees all of us. 

He’s calling all of you. 
He is calling all of you. 



d, 1, Lat mindnyajunkat. 

but also: 2. Latja mindnyajunkat. 

e. 1, Hiv mindnyaj atokat. 

but also: 2. Hivj a mindnyaj atokat. 



In those instances where the first or second person is the sub- 
ject, c. 1 and c,2 above, one may call the object pronouns a type 
of reflexive, which, as we have seen, is always considered a de- 
finite object in Hungarian, In the case of the third person 
subject, on the other hand, the variation in conjugational selec- 
tion seems to be unmotivated since the Hungarian informant con- 
sulted could determine no difference in meaning between the two 
patterns as employed here. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER VIII 



1. Example b. 1 is adapted from, and c. 1 is quoted from 
Banhidi et al. (1965:150). 

2. See, for example, Lees and Klima (1963) and the refer- 
ences given there. 

3. The Hungarian examples used in this section are taken 
from the Ertelmezo szotar 1:5. 



4. The examples and the analysis here are from Tompa (1962 

159). 
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CHAPTER IX 



INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 



9. 0 Introduction 

" Indefinite® pronouns have been discussed quite extensively 
but secondarily, in many of the sections of previous chapters. 
Here will be brought together the most essential points of what, 
for comparative purposes, has been previously said in regard to 
the broad spectrum of indefiniteness as it applies to pronouns. 
Then this chapter will conclude with a discussion of an important 
category of pronominal (and structurally ambivalent) forms, name- 
ly, the substantival interrogatives and the relative pronouns de- 
rived from them, 

9.1 Independent indefinite pronouns 

There are indefinite pronouns in both English and Hungarian 
which may be used without prior reference in the discourse, that 
is, without any previously-mentioned or implied noun phrase re- 
ferents underlying them, and which may therefore be called "in- 
dependent indefinite pronouns,®^ These pronouns, in obvious 
contrast to anaphoric pronouns, may be used to initiate a dis- 
course, needing no particular referent to "replace® or "stand 
for, " As indicated previously, some of these pronouns are overt- 
ly marked for indefiniteness by formative elements such as some - 
and vala- in, for example, somebody , something , etc,, valaki , 
valami, etc, , or by - ever , which has two possible equivalents, 
akar- and bar -, as in whatever, whoever , etc,, akarmi and akarki 
(or barmi and barki ) , etc. In addition to these morphological 
parallelisms, one finds that these pronouns consistently pattern 
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as indefinites in either language. The English pronouns, for 
example, seem to be incompatible with non- restrictive clauses: 

a, 1. Everyone (whom) I know hates him, 

but not: 2, *Everyone, whom I know, hates him, 

b, 1, Somebody (who was) wearing a mask robbed the bank, 

but not: 2, *Somebody, who was wearing a mask, robbed the bank. 

The equivalent pronouns in Hungarian are similarly indefinite and 

collocate with the indefinite conjugation when used as objects: 

c, 1, Mindenkit udvozlott, (indef, ) 

2, He greeted everyone, 

d, 1, Keresel valakit? (indef.) 

2, Are you looking for someone? 

// 

e, 1. Ok mindent tudnak. ( indef, ) 

2 # They know everything. 
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9. 1. 1 Independent indef initenes s vs . totality . We have 
frequently encountered the phenomenon in both languages being 
studied here that partiality of reference almost always over- 
rides any other criterion for definiteness throughout the whole 
syntactic category. We have concluded that syntactic totality 
must be a concurrent feature of a nominal in addition to other 
criteria before full definiteness can be achieved. Now we can 
observe that there is a corollary to this phenomenon, namely, 
that semantic totality as such is not a sufficient condition to 
assure def initization, for, although such pronouns as everyone/ 
everybody , everything. Hungarian: mindenki. minden are semanti- 

cally all-inclusive, they nonetheless pattern syntactically like 
any other indefinite pronoun. Here the complete lack of refer- 
ent militates against definitization, that is to say, the totali- 
ty involved here is not one of identity to any previously- men- 
tioned or identified noun phrase. This fact can be used as a 



criterion for separating the independent indefinites from the 
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partitive pronouns, both of which are generally lumped together 
under the traditional label "indefinite pronouns.” 

9. 1. 2 Independent indefinites vs . partitives . Although, as 
previously mentioned, there is very little intra- sentential struc- 
tural difference between independent indefinite pronouns and par- 
titives, there certainly is enough inter- sentential significance 
in this categorization to warrant a few remarks concerning it in 
a contrastive analysis such as the present work. In the first 
place, the independent indefinite vs. partitive distinction must 
be noted in English to account for the obvious fact that many sen- 
tences are 11 complete" in themselves as discourse initiators while 
others require previous mention or other identification for full 
comprehension. In Hungarian, on the other hand, this same dis- 
tinction accounts for the fact that the indefinite conjugation 
may be used alone — that is, with the object deleted— to indicate 
partitiveness, while independent indefiniteness must be indicated 
by the use of an appropriate indefinite pronoun. Compare the use 
of the indefinite in a. 1 with the use of a partitive in b. Is 

a. 1. Akarsz valamit? 

2. Do you want something? 

b. 1, Akarsz belo'le? 

2. Do you want (some) of it? 

The consequences of this particular dichotomy, however, are not 
as striking as the definite vs. partitive contrast, in which par- 
tiality moves otherwise definite noun phrases into the structur- 
ally indefinite category. 

9.2 Interrogative and relative pronouns 

Leaving aside all polemics concerning the best theoretical 
method of deriving the relative pronouns in English from 



interrogative pronouns,^ we consider it obvious that these two 
pronoun types have some sort of relationship to each other-mor- 
phological, if no other— and may be profitably discussed togeth- 
er. The same can be said for the corresponding forms in Hungari- 
an, the relative pronouns of which seem to be a composite of the 

! 

definite article a + the interrogative pronoun: 

interrogative relative 

ki? who? aki famely) who, that 

mi? what? ami (amely) which, what, that 

melyik? which (one)? amelyik which, that 

Since we are primarily concerned here with the status of inter- 
rogatives and relatives in the category of definiteness, which 
is a feature of noun phrases, we will use the substantive forms 
given above as the basis for our discussion, We will according- 
ly exclude adverbial interi'Ogatiyes of all sorts such as where ?, 
when?, how ?, etc,, and their Hungarian equivalents, as important 
as they might be in a fuller discussion of pronominal forms. 

For our purposes here these adverbial interrogatives, as well as 
all possible adjectival or other non- substantival interrogative 
forms have less direct connection with the category of definite- 
ness. 



* 




9.2.1 independent interrogatives . The three substantival 
interrogatives listed above must in turn be divided into two 
groups: “independent® (or 11 general®) interrogatives, who ? and 

what ? (ki? and mi?), and the n anaphoric interrogative 11 which ? 

( melyik ?) . The latter pronouns, as we have seen, may be classi- 
fied as characteristically definite because of their deictic- 
anaphoric nature. The other two interrogatives, who ? (ki?) and 
what? (mi?), on the other hand, may be categorized as indefinite 
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since they independently request the very type of information 
necessary for definitization. The definiteness of the English 
forms is otherwise difficult to test structurally because of 
their limited syntactic range. As interrogatives these forms 
can cofoccur with, for example, relative clauses only in a very 
limited way, thereby separating themselves from independent in- 
definite pronouns on the one hand, and 11 personal pronouns” in 
more formal styles on the other. This is to say that while we 
may have, for example, something which , , , and you, who , , , or 
even, he who we cannot readily have *what ? which.,,, or 

* who ? who ,,, However, some dialects accept who ? that ,,, and 
what ? that .,,, which are acceptable to me only if discontinuous: 
"Who was there that we know? 1 * or "What do you want that you don't 
have?” These clauses, of course, are restrictive. The equiva- 
lent interrogative pronouns in Hungarian, on the other hand, show 
the usual patterning with the indefinite conjugation when used as 
objects, in addition to their inability to collocate with rela- 
tive clauses: 

a. 1, Mit latsz? 

2. What do you see? 

b. 1, Kit latsz? 

2, Who(m) do you see? 

As we have seen, the indefiniteness of these pronouns in Hungari- 
an is in direct contrast to the permanent definiteness of melyik ? 

c. 1, MejLyiket latod? 

2, Which (one) do you see? 

since the latter form obviously refers to one entity out of a 
previously- mentioned group. The same holds true for the. posses- 
sive form whose ?, which may be pronominalized, that is, the noun 
associated with it may be deleted, after previous mention has 
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established the identity of its referent. The Hungarian equiva- 
lent has a special pronominal izing possessive suffix which unam- 
biguously marks the noun as definite. In fact, which and whose 
as pronouns may be interchangeable in some contexts since they 
both refer to items singled out from a previously-mentioned group. 
The Hungarian equivalents behave in the same manner. In both 
cases it is apparent that we are dealing with definites, as can 
be tested structurally: inability to pattern with relative 

clauses in the case of the English forms, and government of the 
definite conjugation in the case of the Hungarian. We may juxta- 
pose these two definite pronouns in one sample sentence for each 
language : 

d. 1. Whicty'Whose did you find? (i. e. , book ) 

2. Melyiket/Kiet talaltad meg? 

9.2.2 Interrogative - relative pronouns . Intermediate be- 
tween the two categories of usage, interrogative pronoun and re- 
lative pronoun, is the syntactic category which may conveniently 
be labelled " interrogative- relative. " This is the occurrence of 
the original interrogative in indirect speech, in which case the 
pronoun retains its interrogative function while also serving to 
introduce the object clause. This distinction has considerable 
structural significance, including the fact that a change in word 
order is involved in English, while the clause- introducing func- 
tion of the equivalent in Hungarian may be taken over by the 
subordinating conjunction hogy, the object clause otherwise re- 
taining the original interrogative word order. In the following 
examples the sentences marked 2. are to be taken as responses to 
the respective questions preceding them: 
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a. 1. What is that? 

2. I don't know what 
that is. 



Mi az? 

Nem tudom, (hogy) mi az 



b. 1. Who is that man 
(there)? 

2 # I don't know who 
that man is. 



Ki az a ferfi (ott)? 

Nem tudom, (hogy) ki az 



a ferfi. 



but 



c. 1. Who’s sitting 
there now? 

2. I don't know who's 
sitting there now, 



Ki ul most ott? • 

Nem tudom, (hogy) ki ul 



d. 1. Who did he see 
there ? 

2. I don't know who 
he saw there. 



most ott. 

Kit latott ott? 

Nem tudom, (hogy) kit 



latott ott 



Except for the difference in word order, e.g. , in a. 2 and b. 2, 
as opposed to that in c. 2 and d. 2, the fundamental syntactic 
properties of the English interrogatives within these dependent 
clauses do not seem to be significantly different from their 
properties as pure indefinite interrogatives. We shall accord- 
ingly interpret the former pronouns as indefinite also, although, 
admittedly, other structural tests are impossible to make here. 

In the Hungarian equivalent of d.2, on the other hand, the verb 
in the object clause clearly marks the relative pronoun as in- 
definite. The contrasting us', of the definite conjugation with 
the main verb in the same sentence, however, entails a discussion 
which will be postponed until Chapter XII, where the status of 
the whole (dependent) noun clause itself within the category of 
definiteness will be discussed at length. 

9.2.3 Relative pronouns . Establishing the place of the 
English and Hungarian relative pronouns within the category of 
definiteness poses an interesting problem, both from the mono- 
lingual, ..as well as from the contrastive point of view. The 
pronouns we will be primarily dealing with here are who and its 
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objective form who ( m) , zero, and that/which 3 and their Hungarian 







equivalents. We shall start this phase of our discussion with 
a treatment of the pronouns of personal reference. 

9. 2. 3.1 Personal reference with relative pronouns . In 
dealing with relative pronouns in English, we must proceed from 
the fact we have already established, namely, that they may in- 
troduce either restrictive or non- restrictive clauses. As we 
have already indicated, junctural phenomena keep these two clause 
types apart in speech, while commas are traditionally used to 
set off non- restrictive ( n appositive M ) clauses in writing. In 
our examples here we will continue to follow this practice. 

9. 2.3.1. 1 Relative pronouns in non - restrictive clauses . We 

have shown above that a non- restrictive clause modifying a noun 
phrase in English indicates that this noun phrase is definite 
and total, that is, it is already identified without the infor- 
mation given in the relative clause. It remains for us here to 
test whether the pronoun which joins a non- restrictive clause to 
such a noun phrase is also definite. We may begin here by re- 
viewing two observations we have made in regard to definite noun 
phrases: l) A singular definite noun phrase relating totally 

or identically to a non- collective antecedent is generally fol- 
lowed by a non- restrictive clause only (or, of course, by a re- 
petitive restrictive one) and 2) A noun phrase which has a plu- 
ral or collective referent in prior discourse is followed by a 
non- restrictive clause if the relative clause applies to all of 
the entities underlying the antecedent. These statements may be 
illustrated as follows: 
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a. 1. I saw a man slip on the sidewalk this morning, 

(all) 2 # The man, who was around 60, was slightly hurt. 

b. 1. I saw a group of men enter the school. 

(all) 2, The men, who were quite young, were foreign 

visitors. 

Sentences a. 2 and b. 2 both reflect properly the totality of re- 
ference, and with this fact in mind, we can assert that who in 
the relative clause of sentence a. 2 is a likely replacement for 
a deleted noun phrase, the man : "The man (previously mentioned)- 

the man was around 6o--was slightly hurt. ” In a similar fashion 
the clause "who were quite young” in b. 2 represents a reduced 
sentence, "The men were (all) quite young. ” Accordingly, we may 
classify the relative pronouns in a. 2 and b. 2 as ” total definite. 
This is in contrast to the relatives in restrictive clauses, 
which we have judged to be unacceptable to convey the idea of 
totality of reference to a previously- identified antecedent, lie 
note, for example, that that does not seem to be an acceptable 
replacement in standard English for who in a non- restrictive 
clause as those above: 

c. 1. *The man, that was around 6c, was slightly hurt. 

2. *The men, that were quite young, were foreign 

visitors. 

In a subtotal sense, of course, the latter sentences would be 
acceptable if the clauses they contain were changed into restric- 
tive ones. These cases will be discussed separately* 
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9# 2.3# 1.2 Relatives in restrictive clauses . If we modify 
sentence a. 1 above, we can provide a suitable discourse in which 
a following restrictive clause is perfectly acceptable, and, if 
we are not referring to the whole group of men mentioned in b. 1, 
then b.2 below is similarly acceptable: 

112 
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a. 1. I saw two men slip on the sidewalk. 

2 . The man who/that was around 60 was slightly hurt. 

b. 1. I saw a group of men enter the school. 

2 . The men who/that were quite young were foreign 
visitors. 

We note that that is substitutable here for who in the restric- 
tive clauses, and if we now examine the status of the relative 
pronouns in these two sentences with partitive meaning, we can 
see that the underlying forms are partitives, but are still de - 
finite : "One man (of a previously- mentioned group)— the man was 

around 60— was hurt. " » 11 The man who was around 6o was slightly 
hurt. " The underlying forme of the two sentences combined to 
form b. 2 may be given as follows: 11 Some men (of a previously- 

mentioned group)— these men were quite young— were foreign visi- 
tors, " which reduces to: ” The men who were quite young were 

foreign visitors. " Although the man of a . 2 and the men of b .2 
may be labelled "partial definite" because of the concurrent oc- 
currence of the definite article and the restrictive relative 
clause with the nouns, it would be difficult to go beyond the 
dichotomy of definite vs . indefinite in the case of the relative 
pronouns, inasmuch as further structural tests fail to make a 
finer distinction. The relative pronouns here— as partitives— 
might be simply labelled "partial- definite 11 by analogy to the 
noun phrases which underlie them. However, when we go beyond 
the mere relative pronoun and consider the entire noun phrase of 
a complex sentence such as a. 2 and b.2 above, that is, when de- 
terminer plus noun plus the relative clause are considered to- 
gether, much more can be said with regard to degrees of definite- 
ness. The following section will treat of this matter, and we 
will attempt to draw conclusions from these patterns which will 



be valid for the whole category of definiteness in both languages* 



9# 2. 3* 1* 3 Hungarian personal relatives vs* determiner pat - 
terns * In order to discuss Hungarian relative pronouns in the 
most meaningful way, one must recall what has been already men- 
tioned in regard to these pronouns and the types of clause they 
can occur in, namely that Hungarian grammar does not make a clear 
distinction between restrictive and non- restrictive clauses* 
Neither juncture nor orthography consistently distinguishes the 
two clause types. Accordingly, the task of distinguishing the 
status of definiteness of a noun phrase in Hungarian rests not 
with the relative clause or its introductory pronoun, but prima- 
rily with the various determiners of the given noun phrases. 

This was already shown, for example, in the discussion of total 
vs. partial reference where two different definite determiners 

in Hungarian carried the contrast while the relative clauses re- 
mained the same: 



Since the relative clause patterns do not (Contrast here, one can 
assume that the status of definiteness of the relative pronouns 
would be the same also. This proves to be the case* However, 
while the Hungarian subject noun phrases in a. l and b. 1 are con- 
sidered definite, the relative pronouns pattern as indefinites-- 
as do almost all relative pronouns in Hungarian, regardless of 
the status of the nouns they relate to* Let us now focus our 
attention on this aspect of the grammar of Hungarian* 



a. 1. A ferfiak, akik intelligensek voltak, ... 
2. The men, who were intelligent, . . . 



vs. 



b. 1. Azok a ferfiak, akik intelligensek voltak 
2. The men who were intelligent ... 



j • • • 
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9. 2, 3# 1.4 Status of definiteness of Hungarian relative 
pronouns . Although for the purpose of easier explication, from 
the point of view of English grammar, we are purposely discussing 
only relative pronouns of “personal reference” at this point in 
our study, there is in a stricter sense little motivation for 
separating personal from non-personal relative pronoun types in 
Hungarian since there is a great deal of overlapping to be ob- 
served, Furthermore, what is said in regard to the definiteness 
of one of these types of relative pronouns holds for the other 
also. Variation in definiteness of Hungarian relative pronouns 
occurs only in the area of ” overlap, n that is, with the employ- 
ment of the definite form melyik . which may have either a person- 
al or non-personal referent. The generally-used relative pro- 
noun of personal reference, aki, on the other hand, not only 
shows a uniformity of form and patterning, regardless of the 
definite status of the noun phrase it relates to, but also gov- 
erns the use of the indefinite conjugation when used as an ob- 
ject in its clause, again regardless of the status of its ante- 
cedent, Several sample sentences showing this characteristic 
should suffice for the present: 

a, 1, A tanar, akit mindenki kedvel, rovidesen 

nyugdijba megy, 

2. The teacher, whom everyone likes, is to retire 
soon, 

b. 1, Az a tanar, akit mindenki kedvel, rovidesen 

nyugdfjba megy. 

2. The teacher whom everyone likes is going to 
retire soon. 

c* 1, Egy tanar, akit mindenki kedvel, rovidesen 
nyugdfjba megy. 

2. A teacher whom everyone likes is going to retire 
soon, 

d. 1, Egy olyan tanar, akit mindenki kedvel, egy igazi 
kincs, 

2. A teacher whom everyone likes is a real treasure. 
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The indefiniteness of aki may be accounted for by the fact that 
there is such a close synchronic connection between this rela- 
tive pronoun and the indefinite interrogative pronoun ki that 
it is difficult to draw a precise boundary between them. In the 
first place, the relative pronoun of personal reference (along 
with the other relatives) may occur without the prefix a- in 
some styles of speech and writing: 

e, 1, Janos, (a) kit mindenki kedvel, adta ide nekem, 

2. John, who(m) everyone likes, gave it to me. 

In the second place, aki may be used as an independent 11 relative 
pronoun without any particular noun phrase to which it can be re 
lated, in which case the modem English equivalent generally has 
the indefinite suffix - ever , or is composed of some other combi- 
nation of pronoun plus indefinite marker: 

f, 1, Akit szeretett, elhagyta, akit gyulolt, jot 

tett vele.3 

2, Who (m) ( ever ) he loved, he leftj who (m) ( ever ) he 
hated, he was good to. 

g, 1. Van, aki szereti a sargarepat. 

2, There are those who like carrots, 

(lit, : 11 is someone who 11 ) 

h, 1, Akik elmultak 10 evesek, alljanak ide, 

2, Those who are over 10 years old should line up 
here, 

i, 1, Nines, aki megmondja neki az igazat. 

2, There is no one who dares tell him the truth. 

In proverbs and other older styles of English who may also occur 
as an independent relative, giving a pattern closely parallel to 
the Hungarian, e. g, , 11 Who steals my purse steals trash In 

any case, the status of indefiniteness of the underlined forms 
is, I believe, quite apparent in all of the examples# It might 
be noted that in addition to the marked indefiniteness of akit 
in f , 1, the examples given in h, 1 and i, 1 show another common 
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pattern in which indefinites often occur. This is the pattern 
in which van « there is« (or its negative nines ) is used to state 
(or deny) the existence of an entity as yet unspecified. In 
addition to the fact that aki is indefinite within its own clause, 
the relative clause itself thereby seems to be indefinite here. 
This is in contrast to the usual definiteness of noun clauses — 
in either language— especially those derived from direct ques- 
tions, which are most often treated as definites, as we shall 
see in Chapter XII. 



9*2.3. 1.5 The definite relative amelyik . The relative 
pronoun amelyik deserves special treatment here for several rea^ 
sons. First of all, it is the only relative pronoun in Hungarian 
which as a direct object patterns with the definite conjugation. 
In the second place, it can occur with either personal or non- 
personal reference. Finally, it shows a consistency in usage 
not matched in any one counterpart in English. Now we have pre- 
viously seen that the interrogative counterpart of amelyik. 
melyik. and its English equivalent which are the only interroga- 
tive pronouns in the languages being studied here which are con- 
sidered to be as definite as the possessive pronouns kie and 
whose . These interrogatives show, accordingly, many close struc- 
tural parallelisms. The relative pronouns amelyik and which , on 
the other hand, show many fewer structural correspondences, 
mainly because of the divergent patterns of the English forms, 
which need to be displayed in a contrastive work such as this* 
While the interrogative melyik and its English counterpart which 
request a selection from a previously- identified group of enti- 
ties, only the relative amelyik consistently continues to have 
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this function, with either personal or non-personal reference. 

The relative which, on the other hand, is used primarily in re- 
ference to non-personal antecedents, either definite concrete 
objects — not necessarily from a previously-mentioned group — or 
ideas contained in statements of various kinds just given by the 
speaker. Several examples will be given in which amelyik per- 
forms its usual function, here with personal reference. From 
the English translations it can be seen that which is rarely em- 
ployed with personal reference: 

a. 1. Hivd meg, amelyiket akarod. 

2. Invite the one you want, ( or whichever one you 
, prefer,) 

b. 1. Harom fia volt, s azt szerette legjobban, 

amelyik leginkabb hasonlitott hozza. (also aki ) 

2. He had three sons, and he loved best of all 
the one who/ that resembled him the most. 

The cases where unsupported which does have a personal reference 

seem to be those in which the pronoun is in an indirect question 

and appears only as an interrogative- relative or non-relative 

pronoun. For example : 

c. 1. He has two songs, Joe and Pete, but I don f t know 

which is which . 

2. Ket fia van^ Joska es Pista, de en nem tudom 
melyjkuk melyik . 1 which of them 1 

Here it can be assumed that which is definite for the same rea- 
sons we gave for the definiteness of the corresponding direct 
use of the interrogative. Amelyik . on the other hand, always 
requires the use of the definite conjugation and is best rendered 
into English as the one who/ that to convey the idea of definite- 
ness. The use of that, incidentally, for personal as well as 
non— personal reference shows a close parallelism with the pronoun 
amelyik in at least one regard, but, of course, this fact has 
little bearing on the definite status of the English forms. 
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Another well-known sidelight to the issue of overlapping refer- 
ence of person is the fact that the relative pronouns in English 
may be deleted when they occur as the objects in their clauses. 
Relative pronoun deletion in Hungarian does not seem to occur at 
any level of usage, regardless of reference, definiteness, or 
function within the clause. 

9. 2. 3. 2 Concrete non - personal reference with relative pro - 
nouns . It was indicated above that the range of reference of 
amelyik extends over both personal and non-personal antecedents 
in Hungarian, while that serves a similar function in English. 

In addition to these two pronouns, the languages being studied 
here each have a relative pronoun generally used in non-personal 
reference, namely amely and which . From the examples below it 
can be seen that, unlike amelyik . the pronoun amely as object 
patterns with the indefinite conjugation, regardless of the 
status of definiteness of its antecedent:^ 

a. 1. Ez az a 1 6 , amelyet apam vett. 

2. This is the horse ( which/that ) my father bought. 

b. 1. Vettem egy konyvet, melyet Jutalmul a fiamnak 

ad ok. 

2. I bought a book which I’m going to give to my 
son as a prized (or that) 

c. 1. Az olyan sereg, amelyet vezere elhagy, felbomlik. 

2, An army which/ that its commander abandons dis- 
integrates. (or which is abandoned by its 

commander) 

In regard to the choice of the non-personal relative pronouns in 
the English sentences above, the native informants questioned 
were evenly divided in their preference for that in the place of 
which . As for the status of definiteness of these forms, there 
seems to be little motivation for considering either one more 
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the pronouns are interchangeable. Once the definite status of 
one alternate has been ascertained, the status of the other 
should be considered the same. I would classify the relative 
pronouns in these three English sentences primarily on the basis 
of the underlying form of the sentence from which the relative 
clause had been derived. Thus, the relative pronouns in b.2 and 
c.2, for example, differ from each other since it is apparent 
that in b.2 a definite noun phrase, the book (as previously men- 
tioned or identified in the first part of the complex sentence) 
or it, underlies the relative pronoun, while an introductory in- 
definite , an army, underlies the relative in c.2. in the first 
instance, the object is identified, after which additional infor- 
mation is given in regard to the now- identified object. In c.2, 
on the other hand, the relative clause jls the identifying con- 
text necessary for def initization so that, while the subject of 
the main clause may be considered generic and therefore definite 
in some sense or other, the relative pronoun in such sentences 
lacks — for the moment — the conditions necessary for definitiza- 
tion and should therefore be considered indefinite. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that an English sentence such as a. 2 above is 
a direct answer to a question referring to a choice from among 
a definite group, in which case, the relative pronoun could be 
considered definite through previous identification, for example: 

d. 1, Which horse did your father buy? 

2. This is the horse which my father bought. 

Again, however, if a. 2 were considered as containing the intro- 
ductory sentence itself embedded within it, then the relative 
pronoun might be considered indefinite. 
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9. 3 Summary of the status of pronouns in the category of defi - 
niteness 

After such a long survey of the general usage of pronouns in 
English and Hungarian and their status within the category of de- 
finiteness, it may prove useful to summarize the main points 
brought out in the various discussions. It was shown that the 
rules for def initization of noun phrases in their basic forms 
also apply to the def initization of pronouns as well. Previous 
mention was seen to be the principal basis for considering an en- 
tity definite, provided, of course, the reference to the pre- 
viously-mentioned noun is total . Therefore a pronoun such as 
he is as definite as the man in subsequent discourse after -a 
suitable referent has been established. There are, in addition 
to the " total- def inite" pronouns, which result from the above- 
mentioned situation, forms which may be labelled "partial- defi- 
nite" since they refer to only part of the entities included in 
a previously-mentioned group. Lastly, one can recognize at 
least two levels of *• indefiniteness 11 in pronouns also. One 
level, 11 independent indefinite," is represented by such forms 
as someone « something , who ?, what?, etc., which require no pre- 
vious mention for its employment. The other type of "indefinite" 
is more properly called "partitive" or " partial-anaphoric, *' pos- 
sible only after some referent has been established in prior dis- 
course. The notion of previous mention (or situational identifi- 
cation, of course), in conjunction with the feature of totality, 
remains the keystone of definiteness in both languages, not only 
in the case of the pronouns, but also in the case of virtually 
all noun phrase types, such as possess ives, proper nouns, and 
noun clauses, all of which will be discussed in subsequent chap- 
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1, In transformational-generative terms one would (at 
present) say that the pronouns under discussion here are 

11 generated in the base 11 rather than "derived transformationally," 

2. See, for example, Koutsoudas (1968a) and the references 
given there, 

,3. The ^following four Hungarian sentences are taken from 
the Ertelmezo' Szotar 1 , p, 84, 

4, Sentences a, 1 and c.l are from the Ertelmezo Szotar I, 
p, 196, b,l from Tompa (1962:330). 

5, Or, in transformational terms, an " intermediate" (i. e, 
"non-existent") nominal iz at ion of the verb phrase (VP) in. the 
preceding part of the sentence. This analysis has much that is ~ 
useful in it and will, accordingly, be given as an alternate sug- 
gestion below. 

6, It may be of interest to note that Webster 1 s Third New 
International Dictionary (p. 26o3c) indicates that some gram- 
marians object to the use of which in such cases,, while its Hun- 
garian counterpart, ami, is labelled ( irod . sajto ) 'literary 1 
and •'journalistic' in the Ertelmezo Szotar JL ( p, l99b). The 
non-literary example given for the latter form was accompanied 
by a suggested correct form. 
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CHAPTER X 



PROPER NOUNS 



10. 0 Introduction 

In the Introduction to this study we cited passages from 
four different sources in which it was stated that proper nouns 
are to be classified as definite. The authors of these state- 
ments, one of which pertains to Hungarian and three to English, 
give no further elaboration nor attempt to qualify or modify 
their statements in any way, thus leaving a great deal of data 
pertaining to proper nouns unaccounted for. It is an open ques- 
tion whether one can speak of proper nouns as being definite per 
se« or whether one must look for various criteria being met be- 
fore any classification can be made in regard to the definiteness 
of various occurrences of such nouns. This chapter, then, will 
test the notion of definiteness of proper nouns by examining all 
types of occurrences of such forms as they are traditionally 
thought of. It is hoped that definitive statements can be for- 
mulated in regard to the status of proper nouns in the category 
of definiteness. 

As a working definition we shall use the definition of 
proper noun (or "proper name") given in Webster * s Third New In- 
ternational Dictionary : 11 A noun that designates a particular 

being or thing, does not take a limiting modifier, and is usu. 
capitalized in English. 11 (page l8l8a). An improvement on this 
definition will be suggested at the end of this chapter. 

10.1 Determiners with 11 proper nouns 11 



In Chapter I of this study we discussed the use of the 



definite article to mark a common noun in both English and Hun- 
garian that has been definitized through previous mention or is 
considered definite through mutual knovzledge or assumed identi- 
fication by speaker and hearer in the situation in which dis- 
course is taking place. In the light of the above definition of 
proper nouns, on the other hand, use of the definite article, or 
any other overt article, for that matter, would presumably have 
the effect of reducing the proper noun to common, if one assumes 
the definition quoted above is correct. In the event a proper 
noun were reduced to a common, one could further presume that 
def initiation would not be automatic, but would have to proceed 
in the same manner as in the case of "ordinary" common nouns. 

To test these presumptions, one would have to answer three basic 
questions: l) Do 11 proper nouns'* as such actually occur with de- 

terminers (other than zero)? 2) Are "proper nouns" always defi- 
nite? and 3) If not, under what conditions are such nouns less 
than definite? Question 1 can be answered almost immediately 
upon examination of Just a minimal amount of data$ questions 
and 3 will bear more discussion, but can be answered simultane- 
ously since they are inextricably related. Our answers to the 
latter questions will contain generalizations valid for all types 
of noun phrases which may be definitized in either English or 
Hungarian, 
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10. 1. 1 The determiner as part of the name . The qualifi- 
cation for proper noun status as quoted from Webster 's Third New 
International Dictionary that such a noun " does not take a limit- 
ing modifier" leaves open the question whether to consider the 
determiner in such names, for example, as the Hague, the Argentine . 
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the Ukraine * the Mississippi* the United States * the Rocky Moun- 
tains * etc., as a "limiting modifier. 11 Are these forms less 
qualified as members of the proper noun class than, for example, 
Paris * Argentina* Ukrania* and the like? The answer to this 
question is obvious. Some proper nouns simply contain an ar- 
ticle — the definite article, to be more exact — as an integral 
part of the name. This is true for Hungarian also. Without at- 
tempting to give an exhaustive list of such proper nouns for 
each language being discussed here, ^ I shall present a brief 
listing in the belief that a short comparative list of represen- 
tative types may be of general interest, and that even a brief 
list would suffice to illustrate the tendency under discussion. 
For contrastive purposes, examples will also be given in which 
differences in article usage occur: 



Type of Entity 




English 


Hungarian 


Heavenly bodies 


the North Star 
(the polestar) 
the Earth (earth) 
the Great Bear 


a Sarkcsillag 

a Fold (fold) 
a Nagymedve 


also: 

but: 


the Big Dipper 
Ursa Major 
Mars, Venus, etc. 


a Mars, a Venus, 
etc. 


Topographical 




the Atlantic (Ocean) 


az Atlanti- ocean 


names 




the Danube ( River) 
the Great Lakes 


a Duna 
a Nagy Tavak 




but: 


Lake Balaton 
the Alps 
the Caucasus 
(Caucasia) 


a Balaton 
az Alp ok 
a Kaukazus 




but: 


Gellert Hill 


a Gellert Hegy 


Geo-political 

divisions 




the Argentine 
(Argentina) 


Argentina 




but: 


the Ukraine 
(Ukrania) 
the United States 

the Soviet Union 


Ukrajna 

az ,Egyesult 
Allamok 
a Szovjetunio 
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Type of Entity 




the Union of South 
Africa 

Vmt * the Hague 

bUt ’ the Hungarian 

Peoples Republic 



Cultural and/or 

commercial 

entities 



the Academy . 

The Gellert (Hotel) 
the New York Stock 
Exchange 

the Third Symphony 
the Tragedy of Man 

the Evening News 
but : Credit 

Kossuth Cigarettes 
(Kossuths) 



a Del-af rika 
Unio 
Haga 

A Magyar Ne^- 
koztarsasag 

az Akademia 
a Gellert 
a new yorki 
ertektozsde 
a III. szimfonia 
az ember tra- 
gedian a y 

az Esti Hxrlap 
Hitel ( title) 

a Kossuth 
(cigareta) 
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only in this respect, although in seemingly all cases a fuller 
name stands at the speaker’s disposal which may be additionally 
employed to avoid ambiguity whenever necessary. Generally speak- 
ing, one of the contrasting names may be that of a person, while 
the other may be that of another entity named after the given 
person. However, this need not always be the case, as the sec- 
ond example here shows: Queen Elizabeth ( the Second ) vs . the 

Queen Elizabeth (ship), Missouri (state) vs. the Missouri (River), 
Conrad Hilton vs. the Conrad Hilton (Hotel), and so forth. A 
Hungarian example was given in the comparative list above: Kos - 

suth (statesman) vs. a Kossuth ( cigareta ) . Finally, although it 
certainly is more than coincidence that the definite article is 
the one usually selected to form a constituent of a proper name, 
the very presence or absence of the definite article with iso- 
lated occurrences of proper names says nothing in regard to the 
definiteness of the noun in question. To repeat an observation 
made considerably earlier in this work, definiteness is a syn - 
tactic category. It applies to noun phrases, common or otherwise, 
within the context of a discourse. Structurally speaking, a 
"proper noun" such as Mary is no more definite in isolation than 
a "common noun" such as mother . What is more, there are dis- 
course situations in which both types of nouns may pattern iden- 
tically, giving us justification for affording them the same 
status in the category of definiteness. We shall now examine 
"proper nouns," as defined above, to determine what variations 
in patterning occur in various types of contexts. 

10. 1. 2 Syntactic ally- determined use of determiners with 
proper nouns. In addition to the fact that many proper nouns. 



both in English and Hungarian, occur with the definite article 
as part of the name, it can be readily observed that there are 
contextually- (or syntactically-) determined uses of the article 
with proper nouns which ordinarily appear without an article in 
citation form. As indicated above, qualifying a proper noun 
generally entails the use of the definite article before the 
qualifier. 2 Since usage varies within one language in this re- 
spect, the possibilities for contrasting structures to occur 
when there are two languages involved are quite great. There- 
fore, we feel that these pattern types will require some sort of 
categorization for easier explication here. We shall start with 
the patterns occurring when a proper personal name is qualified. 

10.1.2.1 Personal names qualified . As a rule, unqualified 
personal names do not occur with a definite determiner in Eng- 
lish. In Hungarian, on the other hand, the definite article may- 
after certain conditions have been met— optionally occur with 
such names, even given names: (a) Janos ‘John, 1 (a) Kovacs Pista 

•Steve Smith' and the like. This phenomenon will be discussed 
further below. What concerns us more immediately here is the 
fact that in those cases where qualifiers are used with proper 
nouns, the situation in respect to article usage changes some- 
what. In Hungarian the definite article is now obligatory, while 
In English the use of the article is optional in some instances. 

It appears that if the qualifying attribute expresses a perma- 
nent quality of the individual in question, then no article is 
employed in English. Stress variation, in fact, indicates that 
the qualifier is often felt to be an integral part of the name: 
a kis Zsuzsi ’little (Little) Susie, ' a haiigatag Kovacs Pista 
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•silent (Silent) Steve Smith, • If, on the other hand, the quali- 
fication indicates a temporary state, English may employ the ar- 
ticle also: ( the ) vacationing Johnny Carson , ( the ) injured Bob 

Smith , the Young Stalin (title of a book by Edward Ellis Smith), 
etc. There exists even the possibility of employing the indefi- 
nite article before such a qualifier indicating a temporary state; 

a. 1, A serene and happy Mary accepted the invitation, 

also: 2. Serene and happy, Mary accepted the invitation, 

and 3, Mary, serene and happy, accepted the invitation. 

The examples above illustrate what may be called a reflexive com- 
parison, that is, a comparison of one phase of an individual’s 
total development with another phase* It is, I believe, reason- 
able to label the nouns so qualified as proper nouns, although, 
of course, their status as definites is open to discussion, A 
similar type of qualification of such a proper name may not in- 
dicate two chronologically viewed aspects of an individual’s life 
but rather a subjective view of the character of the individual 
in question. Several examples from popular literature in English 
are: 

b, 1, The Other Dean Rusk (magazine article by Milton 

Vrorst) 

2, There are two Richard Nixons (article by Art 

Buchwald) 

Perhaps more often that not, the qualifier takes the form of a 
relative clause which, of course, follows the noun in English, 
the relative pronoun being optionally deleted when it occurs as 
an object in its clause. As will be indicated in sentences g,2, 
g.3, h, 3, and h. 4 in section 10.1,2,2 below, the Hungarian equi- 
valent modifying structures may either precede or follow their 
head nouns. The following book titles — with suggested Hungarian 
equivalents— may serve to illustrate this tendency: 
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c. 1. The Roosevelt I have known (by Frances Perkins) 

2. A Roosevelt, akit en ismertem. 

d. 1. The Bobby Kennedy Nobody Knows (by William Nicholas) 
2, A Kennedy Robert, akit senki sem ismer. 

After examining even the few examples given above, one must con- 
clude that Fillmore's remark regarding the incompatibility of 
restrictive relative clauses with proper names must be amended 
in some way to account for the patterns illustrated in c. 1 and 
d. 1. In addition, all of the examples given above contain a 
proper noun which is preceded by a * limiting modifier. " The 
presence of a limiting modifier therefore does not seem to be a 
sufficient condition for treating the given modified noun as 
common rather than proper. Since in actuality the very same in- 
dividual is the referent for the name in each case, we cannot 
do more than label the noun in question a proper noun, the re- 
ferent of which is considered from two points of view. As for 
the definiteness of such a proper noun, see 10.1.3 below. There 
are other cases of modified "proper nouns" in which the nouns 
involved are no longer to be considered legitimate proper nouns. 
These will be discussed after the following brief discussion of 
modified place names. 

10.1.2,2 place names qualified . From the Hungarian point 
of view it would not have been particularly necessary to make a 
separate category for modified place names, since these pattern, 
for the most part, just like modified personal names. From the 
point of view of English, however, several variations in pattern- 
ing are to be observed with place names which do not generally 
occur with personal names, in the first place, although only 
modified personal names occur with an article as a rule, there 
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are numbers of place names in English— whether qualified or not— 
which do occur with a definite article* Those place names in 
English which do not regularly occur with the article when un- 
qualified, moreover, still show variations in patterning when 
they are modified, depending on the type of modification. Note 
the difference in article usage when two different types of pre- 
positional phrase modifiers are used, for example: 

a. 1. Paris in the 19th century 

2. The Paris of the 19th century ... 

These examples have Hungarian equivalents which correspond fair- 
ly closely to the structural patterns of the English construc- 
tions, the adjectival modifier, however, most frequently occur- 
ring preposed: 

b. 1. Parizs a 19. szazadban ... 

2. A 19. szazadi Parizs ... 

In fact, in almost all cases of modified place names, qualifiers 
are preposed in Hungarian with the definite article employed, 
while the English equivalents show varying patterns: 

c. 1. az uj Magyarorszag 

2. new Hungary (the new Hungary) 

d. 1. a mai Magyarorszag 

2. the Hungary of today (? today f s Hungary) 

e. 1. a szabad Kina 

2. free China 

Restrictive modifiers such as those above usually have full stress 
in either language, the whole pattern resembling an extended 
proper name. There seems to be no reason here for not construing 
the noun phrases here as proper nouns and as definite. Hov/ever, 
it may be mentioned at this point in our discussion that 11 indefi- 
nite proper nouns" are also possible, as, for example, when a 
hypothetical referent is mentioned. An optional indefinite 
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article occurs in the English construction of this type, while 
the zero determiner is preferred in Hungarian in some of these 
"reflexive comparison" patterns: 

f. 1. (A) Paris without the Eiffel Tower would seem 

incomplete, 

2. Parizs az Eiffel- torony nelkul befejezetlennek 
latszana. 

When the entity in question is considered in relation, not to 
itself, but to another entity, the indefinite article is pos- 
sible in Hungarian also. Since the noun phrase involved under- 
goes a change in meaning, it can no longer be called a proper 
noun. Such nouns will be discussed in 10.2 below. Generally 
speaking, however, qualified place names in either language re- 
quire the use of the definite article. The following basic ex- 
ample is illustrative of this tendency, and will form the core 
of a discussion in the next section: 

g. 1. The Paris that we love^ (title of a book by Hau- 

^rois, Cousteau et al. ) 

2. A Parizs, amelyet szeretunk 
or: 3. A mi szeretett Parizsunk* (lit. : Our beloved 

Paris) 

It may be incidentally remarked here that a place name which al- 
ready has an article as a constituent in English seems to appear 
with only one article. Those in Hungarian which have an article 
take the demonstrative under similar conditions, since there is 
an implied contrast present, the demonstrative being the pre- 
ferred determiner before a noun occurring with a restrictive 
modifier: 



or: 



h. 1. the Hague that I love ... 

2. ?the the Hague that I love ... (?the The Hague ...) 

3. a Haga, amelyet szeretek ... 
az en szeretett Hagam ... 



i. 1. This isn’t the United states that I used to know. 
2. Ez nem az az Egyesult Allamok, amelyet en 
(valaha) ismertem. . 
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Both the Hungarian and the English noun phrases here seem to 

- 

1 pattern like common nouns in their use of determiners and re- 

strictive modifiers. How this fact affects their status as defi- 
nites will now be discussed. 

10 . 1. 3 The status of definiteness of qualified proper nouns . 
In considering the definiteness of proper nouns which are quali- 
fied as indicated above, one must return to the first part of 
the ” working definition” of proper noun which was quoted above: 

•'A noun that designates a particular being or thing ...” Upon 
examining the examples of modified proper nouns given in 10.1.2.2 
above, it is reasonable to assert that, if the identity of * the 
particular being or thing” designated by a proper noun has been 
established in prior discourse, or is situationally (i. e. , cul- 

( turally) identifiable, then one must consider such a proper noun 

to be definite in the same way as a common noun. In all of the 
examples above — except f . 1 and f. 2, which will be discussed in 
10. 2--the same "particular being or thing" is being referred to, 
in the final analysis, as would be the case if the noun in ques- 
tion were not modified. The modification, of course, does seem 
to remove the proper noun from the total-definite category, but 
it seems that a proper name modified as above is just as definite 
as a common noun, for example, which is introduced together with 
its identifying clause, making the noun in question eligible for 
immediate definitization. Thus, the underlined (common) noun 
phrase in a. 1 is just as definite as that in a. 2, and in a simi- 
lar fashion the underlined (proper) noun phrase in b. 1 is just 

I 

w as definite as those in b. 2: 
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a. 1. The story I am about to tell is true. 

2. I am about to tell a story. The story I am 
about to tell is true. 5 

b. 1. The Paris that we love • • . 

2. We love (a city named) Paris . The Paris that 
we love ... 

In other words, once the identity of the real-world referent for 
the noun Paris is known in the discourse situation, the noun in 
question (here with zero determiner) is to be considered defi- 
nite when being subsequently referred to, even though it lacks 
an unambiguous marker of definiteness. In sentences b. 1 and b.2 
above the same legitimate discourse referent is meant. Accord- 
ingly, each occurrence of the noun is to be considered a proper 
noun, and ought to be considered definite, even though this 
would seemingly violate the rule that proper nouns do not co- 
occur with restrictive clauses. However, this 9 violation 11 6 
poses no problem at all, since we have already seen that other 
definite noun phrases, those which are used as partitives, do 
collocate with restrictive clauses. In fact, there seems to be 
no reason for not considering any proper noun qualified as above 
as "partial-definite 11 inasmuch as there always seems to be a 
dichotomy, either expressed overtly or implicit, in such quali- 
fication. Note, for example, the other Dean Rusk . In the case 
of any noun phrase with restrictive modification, there seems to 
be a partial vs. total contrast implied: "The X, as modified, 

opposed to all other X. 11 A previous sentence can furnish us 
with a good example here: "The story I am about to tell" as 

opposed to "all other possible stories." This total- vs. -partial 
dichotomy is the key to our analysis of proper nouns and--as 
mentioned repeatedly— of all noun phrases which can be made 
definite, and will be an essential ingredient of our reworked 



definition of proper noun as given in 10.4 below. To arrive at 
our new definition of the category 11 proper noun, 11 we need to 
discuss another use of so-called proper names which appear to be 
proper nouns at first glance, but which upon closer inspection 
are found to be no more than common nouns which have rather re- 
stricted semantic domains. 

10.2 * Proper names 11 as common nouns 

When nouns such as John . Mary Jones, or Paris . traditionally 
called "proper nouns 11 or “proper names, 11 are used with no “par- 
ticular being or thing" being referred to as such, then we have 
a semantic and syntactic situation in which it is no longer valid 
to label such nouns "proper nouns." They may be called "reduced 
proper nouns" to distinguish them from “real" or “true" proper 
nouns which have met certain conditions of definiteness to be 
discussed below. Structurally speaking, reduced proper nouns 
pattern exactly in the same fashion as ordinary common nouns and 
may be, in fact, definite or indefinite, depending on the dis- 
course situation. We shall explore the two main types of such 
reduced proper nouns. 



10. 2 # 1 Reduced proper name meaning " person or thing having 
the name X* " On® obviously very common use of a "proper name 11 
reduced to common noun in English indicates that the speaker is 
not referring to a particular person or thing as such, but is 
referring to the name itself. Thus, we can say, for example: 

a. 1. There were two Mary Smiths at the party last 
night. 

2 # In fact, there were three Marys altogether. 

That the name itself, and not any particular individual, is the 
main topic of the sentence is evidenced further by the very 




common alternate pattern in which the unambiguous form named is 



inserted in front of the reduced proper noun. Thus, the under- 
lined noun phrases in the sentences in a. above could be unam- 
biguously reworded as follows : 

b. 1. two persons named Mary Smith 
2. three persons named Mary 

In Hungarian reduced common nouns may also be employed, but in 
structures parallel to those in b. and not in a. The tendency 
in Hungarian to prepose qualifiers is followed in this instance 
also: 

c. 1. ket Mary Smith nevu lany 
2. harom Mary nevu lany 

Such common nouns based on proper names — as is the case with all 
common nouns — may occur in the singular, of course, either as par- 
titives, i. e. , as one of a previously-mentioned group, or as an 
independent (i. e. , "introductory") indefinite. As partitives 
the reduced proper nouns are found in much the same contrasting 
pattern types in English and Hungarian as given immediately 
above : 



d. 1. One Mary Smith was ^wearing a black dress* 

2, Egy Mary Smith nevu lany fekete ruh^t viselt. 

As independent indefinites, on the other hand, the Hungarian re- 
duced common nouns may occur in patterns which follow the Eng- 
lish more closely: 

e. 1. a (certain) Mr. Smith 

2. egy bizonyos Smith nevu ur 

From the contrastive point of view it should be mentioned that 



while an * indefinite® adjective (or determiner) like certain 

is optional in the English construction, bizonyos * certain* or 

some similar qualifier is required in the Hungarian indefinite 

construction. Other independent indefinite determiners may be 
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used in either language, of course, but the effect achieved is 
< the same: direct reference to a particular person is circum- 

vented, that is to say, "proper noun status' 1 is not afforded the 
individual in question for various subjective reasons. The fol- 
lowing examples, then, are also to be found: 

f, 1, one Mr, Smith 

2, bizonyos Smith nevu ur 

g, 1, a certain Mr, Smith 
2, valami Smith ur 

h, 1. some Colonel Brown or other 
2, valamifele Brown ez redes 

It is obvious from these examples that the reduced proper nouns 
here all have the basic semantic import of "person named X," 

The examples above showed these proper-noun-based common nouns 
in their indefinite forms only. It goes without saying that if 
( they are common nouns, then they may be definite also. This 

fact will be discussed after another widely distributed use of 
reduced common nouns is discussed. 
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10.2,2 Reduced proper name meaning " person or thing having 
the qualities of X, 11 Another type of reduced proper noun is to 
be found in both English and Hungarian. This type is used to 
indicate that the qualities of a famous person or place are be- 
ing singled out, not the person or thing as an individual enti- 
ty. Examples of this phenomenon are abundant at all levels of 
usage in English and Hungarian, Although only literary examples 
are given here, one need only substitute the name of a famous 
movie star, athlete, scientist, or what have you, into the pat- 
tern to make it applicable to practically any field of human en- 
deavor: 
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a. 1. A Shakespeare isn't bom every century. ## 

2. Egy Shakespeare nem minden szazadban szuletik. 

b. 1. They say he's another Byron. 

2. Azt mondjak, hogy 6 egy masik Byron. 

For reasons of comparison it might be reiterated here that Hun- 
garian often has zero instead of the indefinite article egy when- 
ever an unspecified, indefinite noun— non- count noun or other- 
wise— occurs in any function in a sentence: 

c. 1. Adyt latnak benne. ^ 

2. They see an Ady in him. 

It will be noted that the indefinite conjugation is used here, 
while otherwise the definite conjugation would be expected to 
occur with a true proper noun as the direct object. It goes 
without saying that place names may also be used to indicate re- 
ference to the quality of a particular entity rather than the 
entity itself. Accordingly, the sentence immediately below 
would be considered a banality if interpreted analytically, 
that is, if Paris is interpreted as a n real" proper noun: 

d. 1. This city is not (a) Paris, (or: This city is 

, no Paris) 

2. Ez a varos nem (egy) Parizs. 

However, when viewed synthetically, that is, when Paris is inter- 
preted correctly as a reduced proper noun, then the sentence 
adequately conveys the speaker’s opinion in regard to the quali- 
ties of the city under discussion. The following sentence 
achieves the same effect: 

e. 1. I wouldn ' t exchange my home town even for a Paris. 
2. Egy Parizs ert sem cserelem az en szul6v£rosomat. 

It is quite apparent that a Paris in the last two English sen- 
tences is equivalent in meaning to the common noun phrase "a 
city of the qualities of Paris," and is to be regarded as in- 
definite here in the same way as a city would be if it were 
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inserted into the sentence in its place. The question as to 
just when a proper noun is actually definite, then, still re- 
mains to be answered, and will form the concluding part of the 
discussions presented in this chapter. 

10. 3 The status of proper nouns in the category of definiteness 
As can be seen from the above discussions, a proper noun in 
the strictest sense, that is, a noun actually referring to a 
particular being or thing, 11 is ambiguous with respect to defi- 
niteness, occurring sometimes with a zero determiner and unre- 
stricted, and, of course, sometimes with a determiner and a re- 
strictive clause. Now we have already discussed in 10.1.3 the 
fact that the latter type of (real) proper noun is to be consid- 
ered as definite as a " definitized" common noun with a following 
restrictive clause. Just as an ordinary common noun may be def- 
inite ( i. e. , 11 partial- definite ") when used as a partitive or 
when accompanied by its identifying sentence embedded as a re- 
lative clause — the latter type of construction also makes a con- 
trast of partiality vs. totality— so also may a proper noun be 
restricted when two aspects of the individual person or thing 
are being considered. Now it will be shown that even a true 
proper noun must fulfill the very same conditions for definite- 
ness as ordinary common nouns. 

10.3.1 Proper nouns as definites , I believe it is clear 
now that a "proper noun” in the traditonal sense, that is to 
say, the category of nouns which include reduced proper nouns 
and real proper nouns, may range in definiteness from independent 
indefinite to definite. We may now eliminate from discussion 
here those reduced proper nouns which we showed in paragraph 
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10 . 2.1 to pattern as indefinite common nouns. This leaves us 
with reduced proper nouns which pattern as definites and real 
proper nouns, which, as we shall see, may pattern as "total- 
def inites " and as B partial- def inites " (see 10.1.2). 

10. 3. 1. 1 Proper nouns and previous mention . In order for 
a (real or reduced) proper noun to be definite, its referent 
must be previously identified. Just as in the case of common 
nouns, this identification may stem from prior discourse, or may 
be tacit mutual knowledge within the situation in which the dis- 
course is taking place. Accordingly, the isolated form Joe , for 
example, or even Henry Jones , has little more meaning than the 
noun phrase a. man or even _a man named Henry Jones, unless the 
particular individual referred to by such a name is mutually 
known by the speaker and the hearer. Saying, for example, "Joe's 
coming over tonight" to an audience which is not acquainted 
with the individual the speaker has in mind is exactly equivalent 
to saying "The man is coming over tonight" without prior identi- 
fication, although, of course, both sentences are grammatically 
well formed and, from the speaker's point of view, definite. 
However, just as the latter sentence would evoke from the lis- 
teners requests for proper identification such as "What man?" or 
"Who's that?" etc., so also would the first statement induce 
questions such as "Who's Joe?" or "Joe who?" In either case 
the necessary identification would have to be given on the spot. 
In the case of mutual acquaintances, on the other hand, no such 
identification is necessary; otherwise the speaker must estab- 
lish a referent in prior discourse before such a name is appre- 
hended as a proper noun. This, of course, brings up the 



possibility of partiality of reference vs. totality of reference 
in the case of previously- mentioned proper nouns. We shall now 
discuss this possibility. 
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10.3.1.2 Proper nouns and totality . As a seemingly neces- 
sary corollary to the process of proper identification of proper 
nouns as well as common nouns is the fact that the feature of 
totality must be present in the subsequent reference. For ex- 
ample, if there are two persons of the same name, say Joe Smith , 
within the circle of acquaintances of a given speaker and his 
audience, then the sentence "Joe Smith is coming over tonight” 
is obviously ambiguous. The referent underlying the proper noun 
Joe Smith is actually only partially identified. The field of 
possible referents is narrowed down to two choices. Definite- 
ness being such an all-pervading feature of the grammar of Eng- 
lish (and Hungarian), an ambiguous statement such as the one 
above would undoubtedly stimulate information- seeking questions 



such as "Which Joe Smith?”- or "Which one?” The answer to such 
a question would again be what one must label ” partial-definite, ” 
at best: "The Joe Smith who lives down the street,” or "The one 
who lives down the street. *' Thus, a proper noun used as a par- 
titive, that is, used to refer to only some of a number of pre- 
viously-mentioned or situationally identified entities, is struc- 
turally no more definite than any partial- definite common noun. 

As we have seen, the same determiners and the same type of re- 
strictive modification are used in either case. This holds, of 
course, for reduced proper nouns also when they refer to part 
of collective or multiple, previously- mentioned or situationally- 
identified entities. 
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10. 3. 1. 3 Reduced proper nouns as definltes . The pattern 
exhibited by a partial-definite real proper noun, having the as 
its determiner and a restrictive clause following the noun, is 
almost indistinguishable from that of a reduced proper noun used 
in a situation allowing def initization. While in 10. 2. 1 and 
10.2.2 we discussed situations in which reduced common nous ap- 
peared primarily as indefinites, there is always the possibility 
for thse common nouns to be definitized just as ordinary common 
nouns. Thus, the sentence given in the previous paragraph, ’’The 
Joe Smith who lives down the street, ” could, in fact, be a con- 
tinuation of a discourse in which Joe Smith occurred as a reduced 
common noun in an introductory sentence sufficient for def initi- 
zation. Thus, a discourse of the following type: 

a. 1. There are three Joe Smiths living in this area. 
One of them lives down the street. 

2. The Joe Smith who lives down the street is a 
doctor. 

can be distinguished from one as outlined above only by the fact 
that in the former instance the two individuals bearing the name 
in question are mutually known to speaker and hearer, that is, 
they have been previously identified, while the individuals as 
such in the second instance are of lesser importance than the 
name, although it may be argued that once the proper name as 
name has been mentioned, the attention of speaker and hearer 
turns to the individual bearing the name. This may be more a 
philosophical problem than a linguistic one, but there are cer- 
tainly examples to be found in which the distinction between re- 
duced proper nouns and true proper nouns used as partitives is 
clear enough to warrant the subcategorization. Thus, in the fol- 
lowing examples, the meaning * person having the name or quality 
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of the famous person named X 11 is present to varying degrees, as 
the paraphrases in parentheses indicate, in the reduced proper 
nouns, which in some instances are definite through prior iden- 
tification in the discourse or are known in the situation in 
which the discourse is taking place: 

b. 1. There were three Marys at the party last night, 

2. The Mary who was the prettiest was the most 

popular. 

This definite reduced proper noun is actually partial- definite, 
of course, since it represents only a part of the multiple re- 
ferent. Other examples could be given, however, in which the 
reduced proper noun is unique, hence total, and, at the same 
time, is so unambiguously identified in the discourse situation 
as to be considered unambiguously definite: 

c. 1. My Paul is smarter than your Paul , (i. e. , son 

named Paul ) 

2. He was considered to be the Byron of his time, 
(i.e., the poet who best exemplified the 
qualities of the famous poet named Byron) 

In sentence c. 1 we have an example of what is variously called 
the "genitive article,* "possessive adjective 11 or "possessive 
determiner. " Whichever term one uses, I believe it is reason- 
able to assert that my and your are a type of definite determiner 
here. Since these possessive forms will be discussed at length 
in the following chapter, we may exclude them from further dis- 
cussion at this time in favor of a discussion of Jthe as it ap- 
pears in c.2. This stressed determiner requires a digressive 
explanation here as it shows a special use of the definite ar- 
ticle as an unsupported superlative which expresses the greatest 
aggregation of the best qualities expected of the type of indi- 
vidual mentioned. This particular use of the definite article 
is to be found in Hungarian also, according to my informant. 



who furnished the following example; 

d. 1. A szazad eleven Ady volt a magyar kolto*. 

2. At the beginning of the century Ady was the 
Hungarian poet. 

The superlative meaning attached to the definite article in c.2 
above, however, should not detract from the fact that the use of 
the definite article here still implies a contrast with an in- 
definite reduced common noun, a Byron , or another Byron , in such 
sentences as ; 

e. 1. He is considered to be another Byron. 

2. He has the romanticism of a Byron . 

It goes without saying that both definite and indefinite versions 
of the reduced proper noun Byron in these examples show all of 
the structural characteristics of any common noun. The only ap- 
parent difference is graphemic, which may detract from the ob- 
vious common- nounness of the noun in question. The above ex- 
amples, however, have shown that there is a variety of determiner 
choices in the case of reduced proper nouns, but only a binary 
choice in the case of true proper nouns, as we shall now see. 

10.3.2 Real proper nouns and determiners . We have seen 
that reduced proper nouns may occur with a variety of "limiting 
modifiers u in English: a., the, my, another, a certain, etc., 

while true proper nouns may occur with the if the given noun is 
qualified. Now aside from the fact that many place names have 
a definite article as one of their regular constituents, and 
that nicknames often have a determiner in them, it should be 
borne in mind that the vast majority of proper names— especially 
personal names— occur with zero when unqualified, in English at 
any rate. A properly identified, unique or total proper noun in 
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particular tends to have the zero determiner in English: Joe , 

Joe Smith find the like, when the given individuals designated 
by the names are known by speaker and hearer. It is interesting 
to note that in Hungarian, on the other hand, a similarly- iden- 
tified proper noun can occur with the definite article : a Joska 

' Joe, * a Kovacs Pista 1 Steve Smith, * and the like. To sum up : 
when the speaker and hearer know the identity of the individual 
who is designated by a given proper name in a given discourse, 
that proper name will generally occur with zero in English. The 
corresponding noun phrase equivalent in Hungarian, however, could 
have an optional definite article before the given proper name. 
With these latter details in mind, we may now propose an improved 
definition of 11 proper noun. 11 

10.4 Improved definition of proper noun 

—ft 

After this rather lengthy discussion of various uses of so- 
called proper nouns, we are prepared to offer a definition of 
proper noun which will hopefully eliminate narrowness as to oc- 
currence with determiners, and at the same time exclude reduced 
proper nouns. 

10.4.1 The basic definition . A n real n proper noun is here- 
by considered to be n a noun which designates, not a quality or 
name as such, but a particular individual or thing which has been 
previously identified or is situationally (or culturally) known 
in the discourse context. 11 

10.4.2 Corollary one . A real proper noun which represents 
the totality of its underlying referent may be designated 11 total- 
definite, 11 and may or may not have a determiner as a regular 
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constituent of the name. On the other hand, a proper noun which 
designates only part of a previously mentioned or understood 
group of entities may be termed 11 partial- definite, 11 and usually 
occurs with the definite article in English in addition to the 
* restrictive element, which may be a relative clause. 

10.4.3 Corollary two . Other 11 proper nouns" which are de- 
rived from names of individual persons or things are designated 
11 reduced proper nouns" and are considered to be no more than 
common nouns, homophonous with real proper nouns, but having 
functions as varied as any common noun. These reduced proper 
nouns, of course, may be either definite or indefinite, again, 
as may almost any other common noun. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER X 



1. The entry under the in Webster 1 s Third New International 
Dictionary contains many such examples s catte red throughout. For 
Hungarian, one can consult the Ertelmezo' szotar j[, pages 5a and 6, 
where the definite article and proper noun combinations are treat- 
ed in a separate section. Most of the following Hungarian ex- 
amples are taken from this work. 

2. Except in the case of the name of a ruler, where the 

qualifier is actually part of the name: Elizabeth the Second, 

Charles the Fair, etc. “ 

3. This example is from Hathaway ( 1967:106), 

4. However, one can also find Unknown Oman by We ndell Phil- 

lips, Unknown Hungary by V. Tissot, etc., along with The Real 
Ireland by C.H. Bretherton- 

5* It does seem to be the case that the only restrictive — 
clause that may follow a total -definite noun phrase is a repeti- 
tion of the identifying context, as in this example. 

6, Another apparent •violation* of this rule is the pattern 
(a type of •cleft-sentence pattern") .shown, for example, in the 
following sentence: "it is Paul who does the most work around 

here." An equivalent form of this sentence is "Paul is the one 
who does the most work around here, n which more clearly shows 
the partial- anaphoric nature of the reference, previous mention 
having supplied the given multiple referent. 



7. Example from Tompa (1962:158), 



CHAPTER XX 



POSSESSIVE CONSTRUCTIONS 

11. 0 Introduction 

Possessive constructions 1 in both English and Hungarian are 

considered to be definite by three of the authors quoted in the 

Introduction to this study. Smith (1964:37) even attributes a 

greater degree of definiteness to possessives than to non-pos- 

sessive definite nouns: » my book is more definite than the 

book.” Fillmore (1964:96) chooses a possessive construction of 

limited syntactic variability to prove a point: w , . . restrictive 

relative clauses are not attached to definite nouns like MY 

* • 

WIFE ...» Finally, Banhidi, Jokay, and Szabo (1965:112-13) 
simply give a falsifiable generalization regarding the definite- 
ness of possessives in Hungarian: "The object is considered 

definite ... if the object is a noun to which a possessive suf- 
fix has been added ..#** It is almost a truism to say that in 
linguistic analysis such unqualified generalizations as these 
are bound to be falsified by almost inevitable counterexamples 
of various sorts. In this chapter we will test these general 
statements by examining various possessive constructions in Eng- 
lish and Hungarian, and will conclude by offering for considera- 
tion statements relating to the definiteness of possessives 
which will account for the various counterexamples discussed 
here. 

Leaving aside the restricted use of possessive markers with 
real or reduced proper nouns in English and Hungarian (see 
10.3. 1.3), for example, our beloved Paris, mi szeretett Parizsunk. 



we shall deal here primarily with possessive constructions 



composed of two common nouns which are in a certain syntactic 
relation to each other. For the sake of convenience for the in- 
terested reader, the following paradigm of Hungarian possessive 
forms is given together with its nearest English equivalent: 



autom 


autoim 


my car 


my cars 


autod 


auto id 


your (sg. ) car 


your cars 


autoja 


autoi 


his (etc.) car 


his cars 


autonk 


autoink 


our car 


our cars 


autotok 


autoitok 


your car 


your cars 


autojuk 


autoik 


their car 


their cars 



It must be borne in mind, however, that the above example shows 
one of the most basic possessive paradigms in Hungarian and that 
the majority of such paradigms are much more complex morphologi- 
cally. Moreover, since there is quite an extensive semantic po- 
tential to the possessive constructions in either language being 
studied here, it should not be surprising that interlingual pos- 
sibilities for comparison and contrast are also quite numerous. 
Accordingly, we will not attempt an exhaustive analysis of the 
whole area of possessive constructions in either language. We 
will ignore, in particular, the morphological complexity of the 
various paradigms of the possessive in Hungarian, 2 and will 
rather select from each language those possessive patterns which 
we feel have the most direct bearing on the category of definite- 
ness. 



11. 1 Situational identification of possessives 

One of the most obvious syntactic features of the posses- 
sive construction in both English and Hungarian is the fact that 



they can be used to initiate an utterance and be fully compre- 
hended, that is, they are situationally identifiable and do not 
necessarily require previous mention. One certainly can say, 
for example: >c 
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a. 1, My father is a millionaire, 

or 2, My wife is a nurse. 

without having to say, for example: 

b. 1. I have a father . 

2. I have a. wife . 

However, one feature of these particular noun phrases stands out 
immediately when one is considering their relationship to the 
category of definiteness, namely, they are singular, hence total, 
by our cultural standards at any rate. Such noun phrases, of 
course, must be considered to be total- definite through situa- 
tional identification. If, on the other hand, we select a type 
of noun which may readily have a plural or collective referent 
underlying it, then we encounter the dichotomy which is almost 
omnipresent in the category of definiteness: partiality vs. 

totality of reference. From this point of view we shall now 
examine several instances where less culturally-bound posses- 
sives occur with the possibility of partial reference. 

11. 1. 1 Totality vs . -partiality of reference with posses- 
siyes. Although possessives such as my father or my wife cer- 
tainly ought to be considered definite, there is no inherent 
reason why all such possessives denoting kinship should be tot- 
al-definite. It goes without saying that if an individual has 
more than one brother, for example, he may refer to a particular 
one in contradistinction to all of the others. As we have seen 
previously, this total vs. partitive distinction can be expressed 
in English by the use of non- restrictive clauses vs. restrictive 
clauses, the other elements in the sentence being equal. Thus, 
for example, an individual with only one brother might say: 

a. 1. My brother, who lives in Chicago, is a doctor. 



f 
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while another individual who has more than one could say: 

2, My brother who lives in Chicago is a doctor, 
and imply, at the least, that he has a brother who does not live . 
in Chicago and who may or may not be a doctor. Presumably the 
latter is true. To return to one of the examples of (total- 
definite) possessives quoted at the beginning of this chapter, 
one could find cultural situations in which my wife could also 
readily occur as a partitive in the same way as my brother does 
as given above. A polygamous Moslem, for example, certainly 
could make a distinction between wives by the use of restrictive 
modification, for example: 

b. 1. My wife who comes from X ... 

compared 

to: 2. My wife who comes from Z ... 

However, this is just an incidental cultural matter that should 
not detract from the main point we are trying to make here, 
namely, that, granted that some possessive constructions are to 
be considered definite through situational identification, there 
are nonetheless situations in which definite possessives in Eng- 
lish are only partitives, in which case they may co-occur with 
restrictive clauses, as do ordinary non-possessive noun phrases. 
Hungarian also has contrasting structures in which possessives 
show partial vs. total reference. However, as we have indicated 
at several places in this study, the contrast between totality 
and partiality is indicated, not by different clause types in 
Hungarian, but rather by determiner and/or conjugation type. 

The use of the definite conjugation indicates the presence of a 
total-definite object, regardless of how the direct object is 
otherwise marked. Conversely, the use of the indefinite conju- 
gation with an object which would otherwise pattern as definite 

• lei -Ira. 



indicates a partiality of reference. In this way the use of the 
indefinite conjugation in effect overrides all markers for the 
total- definite category with the exception of the definite ar- 
ticle. Possessives, for example, may or may not be total-defi- 
nite, but noun phrases marked with the definite article always 
are. Possessives not marked with the definite article, then, 
may contrast in definiteness, the endings of the conjugation 
types carrying the necessary structural difference: 



c. 1. Ket lovat eladta. (def. ) (compare: Mindket lovat 

eladta. 

2. He sold his two horses. He sold both 

his horses.) 

d. 1. Ket lovat ela dott . (indef. ) (compare: Ket lovat 

ela dott . 

2. He sold two of his horses. He sold 'two 

horses, ) 



However, the total vs. partial contrast here could be actually 
marked by the use of the definite article, making the use of the 
definite conjugation redundant, so to speak, rather than con- 
trastive: 



The absence of the definite article with the possessive in Hun- 
garian is therefore not an infallible indication of the exact 
level of definiteness of the noun phrase in question since not 
only total-definite and partial- definite, but also (introductory) 
indefinite possessives may appear with zero. (See 11.1.2). The 
use of the total- definite possessive without the definite ar- 
ticle seems to be much more prevalent in written styles, especi- 
ally in sentence- initial position (Banhidi ^et al. 1965:1^9). 
Colloquial styles almost invariably employ the definite article 
before total-def inite possessives, except in forms used in direct 
address: -173- 



e. 1. A ket lovat eladta. (or 

2. He sold his two horses. 



Mindket lovat . . . 
... both 
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horses. 



♦ 

*? 
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f. 1. A flam orvos. 

2. My son is a doctor* 

but: g. 1. Hova megy, flam? 

2. Where are you going, (my) son/boy? 

For contrastive purposes it might be incidentally noted here 
that the use of possessive forms in direct address is more pre- 
valent in Hungarian than in English, as g. 1 and g.2 indicate. 
Formal speeches in Hungarian, for example, often begin with the 

possessive formula Holgyeim es uraim j '(my) ladies and gentle- 

* * 4 

menj', and gentlemen on the street may be addressed by stran- 
gers with Uram j '(my) sir.' 1 Since these vocatives seem to be 
total possessives in the discourse situation in which they are 
employed, one must consider them to be total-definite, even 
though such forms have a very limited syntactic range, making 
it difficult to test their status of definiteness structurally. 

11* 1* 2 Possessives marked with indefinite determiners . 

It is quite obvious— as we have shown in previous chapters— that 
partiality of reference may be indicated by means other than 
restrictive modifiers in English, and the use of the indefinite 
conjugation in Hungarian. One of the most notable is the use 
of "indefinite" determiners. The use of such determiners with 
possessives confuses the issue of establishing a structural dis- 
tinction between partial- definite and indefinite, which we have 
previously noted to be tenuous at best. This is particularly 
true in English, where, because of the fact that possessives as 
such are in a sense situationally identified at all times, par- 
tiality, just as much as indefiniteness, seems to be a primary 
consideration in the use of "indefinite" determiners in such 
cases* In Hungarian, on the other hand, partiality may be kept 



separate from indefiniteness in possessives by the use of con- 
trasting determiners, as we shall see in 11.1.2,2. 

11. 1. 2. 1 Indefinite determiners with possessives in English. 

There seems to be an inseparable mixture of indefiniteness and 
partiality in the use of the preposition phrase of plus posses- 
sive pronoun. There is certainly an indication of partiality in 
such phrases as, for example: a friend of mine, s ome/ s everal/ 

two ( etc. ) friends of mine, and the like. However, native Amer- 
ican-English- speaking informants agree that this pattern does 

not seem to be as explicitly partitive as, for example? one/ 
some/ several/two ( etc. ) of my friends, and the like, where the 
implication that the speaker has more friends than mentioned is 
clearer. However, what concerns us most here is the fact that 
both pattern types are equally indefinite structurally, and thus 
are essentially indistinguishable— except for the type of deter- 
miner used — from the partitive pattern discussed above. 

11.1.2.2 Hungarian 11 indefinite 11 possessive patterns . Hun- 
garian has an interesting choice of determiners with possessive 
constructions which allows not only an indefinite-partitive, but 
also a type of definite-partitive which is quite different from 
the usual patterning of partitives as indefinites. As an intro- 
ductory indefinite, a possessive may be marked with the indefi- 
nite article egy, while as a partitive it may take the 11 posses- 
sive form 1 * of the indefinite article, egyik . Egyik is like 
melyik "which" in that it expressedly denotes a choice from 
among a restricted or generally known number of entities, and 
therefore patterns as a definite. Indeed, egyik most often oc- 
curs with the definite article, as in b. 1, for example: 



a. !• Egy baratom erkezik ma Londonbol. 

2. A friend of mine is arriving from London today. 

~ T*a my TriencTF 

b. 1. Az egyik baratom erkezik ma Londonbol . 

2. One or my friends is arriving from London today. 
(*tEe one friend of mine) 

The partitiveness of egyik may be more overtly shown when this 
form itself bears a possessive suffix and follows the plural re- 
ferent of which it represents a part: 

c. 1. a barataim egyike 

2. one of my friends 

Both (az) egyik and egyike require the use of the definite conju- 
gation when used as the object of a transitive verb, while egy 
does not: 

d. 1. Azutan felhivom (az) egyik osztalytarsamat. 

but: 2. Azutan felhivok egy osztalytarsamat. 

3 * Then I f m going to call up one of my classmates. 

h. Then Ilm going to call up ^a classmate of mine . 

11.2 Previous mention with possessive constructions 

Possessive constructions in either language may be used in 
sentences which follow a prior mentioning of the referents un- 
derlying the possessives. We have already seen that if the sub- 
sequent reference is total, the possessive is usually marked by 
the definite article in Hungarian, while the equivalent in Eng- 
lish is generally marked by the use of the w possessive adjective” 
("genitive article”) in addition to the inability to collocate 
with a restrictive clause (however, see 1.2.2 above.). Thus a 
kalapom *my hat* is total definite, by virtue of situational 
identification if no previous mention has been made in regard 
to the object in question. In cases where there is previous 
mention, however, such previous mention takes on different formal 
characteristics in the two languages being analyzed here and is 
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worthy of special discussion at this point in our study. 

11. 2. l English introductory possessive constructions . 
Whenever it is felt necessary to introduce a possessive in Eng- 
lish, speakers generally make use of the indefinite article with 
the otherwise unmarked noun phrase. As indicated previously, 
the semantic range of the possessive constructions is quite ex- 
tensive so that not all possible situations can be covered by 
example here. However, several examples should suffice to in- 
dicate several possible introductory patterns of possessive con- 
structions used in various ways. We will at the same time give 
examples of subsequent reference where, it will be noted, the 
definite article in the place of the genitive article is also 
possible; 

a. 1. I was wearing a. hat when I came in. 

2. Mv/The hat is dark blue. 

b. 1. We* re waiting for a train . 

2. Our/ The train is 2(J minutes late. 

c. 1. Wo have Just formed a new club. 

2. Our/ The club is open to anyone. 

It can be noted that the second sentence in each pair, in addi- 
tion to having the possibility of using the to indicate the de- 
finite noun phrase previously mentioned, may also serve more or 
less as a discourse- initiating sentence by itself if the posses- 
sive determiner is selected. The latter possibility depends, 
of course, on the given discourse situation. 

11« 2 * 2 Introductory possessive constructions in Hungarian. 
In contrast to English, the Hungarian language uses introductory 
possessives which may already be marked as possessive; 
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(or: Van kalapom.) 



a. l # Kalapom van. 

2, I have a hat . 

b. 1. Autom van. (or: Van autom.) 

2, I have a car. 

It goes without saying* however* that, of the variety of uses 
to which possessive constructions are put in Hungarian, the 
above instances represent only a small minority of the intro- 
ductory possibilities. To even attempt to list all possible 
underlying structures for possessive constructions used in vary- 
ing ways would require securing examples from a vast number of 
fields of human endeavor. This we cannot do in such a limited 
study as this* but* be that as it may, the introductory patterns 
observed generally have some sort of indefinite determiner* a 
notable example being zero, as we have seen. In a.1 and a. 2 
above, in fact* it seems that the only indefinite determiners 
which could readily substitute for zero would be the quantity 
tive determiners such as egy ‘one* 1 ket 'two*' nehany 'several* 1 
etc. The above possessives* kalapom and autom, are consequently 
to be treated as indefinites since they occur in a slot which 
is generally filled by indefinites only. Therefore* stating 
the existence of a possessed hat* for example, by the use of 
this syntactic frame is parallel to stating the existence of 
any non-possessed (indefinite) noun of similar syntactic fea- 
tures : 

c. 1. Asztal van a szobaban. 

2. There's a table in the room. 

d. 1. Ket/ nehany asztal van a szobaban. 

2. There are two/several tables in the room. 

Using* on the other hand* a noun phrase— whether a possessive 
or non-possessive— which is overtly marked as definite in this 
frame would result in a non- grammatical pattern: 



e. 1. *Az asztal van. 

2. *The table is. 

f. 1. *A kalapom van. 

2. *My hat is. 

The closest acceptable pattern in which definites occur would 
require the use of a prefix and would accordingly differ in 
meaning: 

g. 1. Az asztal megvan. 

2. The table is (here/at hand/available/found, etc.). 

h. 1. A kalapom megvan. 

2. I have my hat. 

It is obvious then that only indefinites fill the pattern shown 
in a. 1 and a. 2 . It is quite apparent also that indefinites-- 
either marked for possession or not— are the forms used to in- 
troduce possessive constructions in quite a few other situations. 



11. 3 Possessive pronouns 

The forms called possessive pronouns are undoubtedly the 
clearest example of possessive forms used after previous mention. 
Indeed, they are total-definite anaphoric pronouns which may be 
used only after previous mention has established the identity of 
the entities to which they refer. Disregarding morphological 
peculiarities, the following list of Hungarian possessive pro- 
nouns (singular possessed) is given for the convenience of the 
reader who may wish to compare these with the possessive markers 
used with noun phrases given in 5.0: 



az enyera 
a tied 
az ove 



a mienk 
a tietek 
az ovek 



mine 

yours 

his/hers/its 

ours 

yours 

theirs 



(also: kie? ^ whose? 

Janose John's) 
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Inasmuch as the use of the markers to Indicate plural possession 
in Hungarian does not seem to have any additional bearing on the 
category of definiteness, they are left out of consideration here. 
Nevertheless, even from the above minimum paradigm one can ob- 
serve that the total- definiteness of the Hungarian possessive 
pronouns is felt to such an extent that they are used only in 
conjunction with the definite article. This is in contrast with 
the optional use of the article with possessive noun phrases, 
as we have seen. Moreover, the definite article occurs with the 
possessive pronouns (except, of course, the interrogative kie?) 
regardless of the function the pronoun has in the sentence. If 
the possessive pronoun is the object of the verb, the use of the 
definite conjugation is called for: 

a, 1* A tied ez a kalap, vagy (a) Janose? 

2, is” "this hat yours or John* s? 

b, 1, Nem az enyem . hanem az ove . 

2, it‘s not mine, but his . • 

c, 1, Az enyem ott az asztalon van, 

2, Mine is there on the table. 

d, 1. Nem ldtom a tied( et) , 

2. I don f t see yours . 

e, 1. Kiet tart j a a kezeben? 

2. Whose is he holding? 

To summarize the facts brought out here: the possessive pronouns 

in either language are total-definite anaphoric pronouns par ex- 
cellence. They may be used to state the fact of ownership of an 
entity previously mentioned in the discourse, or obviously iden- 
tified in the situation in which the discourse is taking place, 
as in, for example, sentences a. 1 and a. 2, or they may be used 
as total substitutes for a previously- identified noun phrase, as 
in the sentences in d, and e. above. Whenever they can be 
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tested structurally, they are found to pattern as total definites. 



11. 4 other pronouns with possessive suffixes in Hungarian 

There are other pronominal forms in Hungarian which may 
take possessive suffixes— often affecting their status of defi- 
niteness thereby— and which may or may not have ’’ possessive ” 
equivalents in English. These forms in Hungarian come under the 
general headings of quantitative pronouns and indefinite pro- 
nouns. The former type has already been discussed fairly ex- 
tensively above. Accordingly, we need only to summarize briefly 
the pertinent points about these pronominal forms which have a 
more or less direct bearing on the category of definiteness. 

Then we shall conclude this chapter with a short discussion on 
the use of the indefinite pronouns with possessive suffixes* 

11. 4. l Quantitative pronouns with possessive suffixes . 

As we have shown in 6.1.6, possessive suffixes may be added to 
quantitative pronouns which are used in non-subject position. 

The possessive pronouns thus formed, e. g. , kettejuk ’two of 
them, 1 subsequently behave in much the same manner as posses- 
sive nouns in regard to definiteness, that is, total reference 
is considered definite, while partial reference is indefinite. 
Two examples which were already cited may illustrate this point 

a. 1. Harmonkat kivalasztott. (also harmunkat ) 

2. He chose three of us . 

b. 1. Kivalasztotta harmonkat . (also harmunkat ) 

2. He chose all three of us . 

It can be seen here that harmonkat in b.l, used in total refer- 
ence, governs the use of the definite conjugation, while the 
similar form in a. 1, which is a partitive here, takes the in- 
definite conjugation. The latter type government, of course 
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is the usual with all personal pronouns of the first and second 



persons. Compare a. 1 with the following sentence which also 
shows indefinite patterning: 

c. 1. Minket kivalasztott. 

2. He chose us. 

While a first person personal pronoun like minket is always in- 
definite, and a possessive form like harmonkat is definite or 
indefinite depending on the total or partitive relationship to 
its referent, there are other first person pronominal forms 
which are ambivalent in regard to definiteness depending on the 
form of the subject of the transitive verb. The quantitative 
pronouns built on the semantically "total” stem mindnyaj- ^11* 
when affixed with the possessive suffixes of the first or sec- 
ond persons may be either definite or indefinite — with no appar- 
ent contrast in meaning— when a third person subject is present 
(see d.l and d. 2). On the other hand, when these object forms 
are used with a verb which has first or second persons as the 
subject, then the definite conjugation is used, thus signalling 
the reflexive relationship: 





d. 1. Lat mindnyajunkat. 


(indef . ) 


or: 


2 . Lat j a mindnyaj unkat . 

3 . He sees all of us. 


(def.) 


but: 


e. 1. Latom mindnyajunkat. 
2. I see all of us. 


(def. ) 



As is to be expected, the third person form mindnyajukat 'all 
of them 1 patterns with the definite conjugation, regardless of 
subject type. Partitives in the third person, on the other 
hand, may be formed with other quantitative pronominal stems, 
and show the usual partial-definite pattern that we have seen 
repeatedly: 
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f. 1. Kettejuket kivalasztott. 

2. He chose two of them * 

g. 1. Kette.luket kivalasztotta. (def.) (also: # Mind- 

kette juket . * . ) 

2. He chose both of them . 

The ambivalent anaphoric nature of kette.luk, that is partial vs. 
total, is in obvious contrast to the total- anaphoric nature of 
mindnya.1 ukat ’all of them,' although, as we have seen, an ana- 
phoric form need not be absolutely specific in order to be con- 
sidered (total) definite. We have already observed that melyiket . 
for example, consistently patterns as a definite, as does its 
English equivalent which ( one ). It goes without saying, then, 
that we can expect a definite patterning when melyik itself is 
appended with possessive suffixes of the third person: 

h. 1. Melyikuket latod? 

2. Which one of them do you see? 

even if it is prefixed by the indefinite formative vala- ’some*: 

i. 1. Valamelyikuket latom, de nem tudom, hogy hogy 

hlvjak. 

2. I see ( some ) one of them, but I don’t know his 
name. 

In all of the cases in this section the English equivalents seem 
to pattern as partial-definites, although other environments 
would have to be created for them to test their compatibility 
with restrictive clauses. However, the last three Hungarian 
pronominal forms discussed here contrast, in their constant def- 
initeness, with the seemingly permanent indefinite pronouns, 
which, even though they may have possessive suf fixes attached 
to them, always pattern as indefinites. 

11.4.2 Indefinite pronouns with possessive suffixes . In- 
definite pronouns in Hungarian may also take possessive stiff ixes 
(of all three persons), but because of the non-anaphoric nature 
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of the resulting pronominal forms, they still seem to pattern as 
indefinites. Sentence b. 1 shows such an indefinite form as an 
object of a verb in the indefinite conjugation, while sentences 
c.l, d. 1, e. 1, and f . 1 show forms of the same kind in the "in- 
definite" frame van/nincs X 'there is/is not X ' where X 
can only be an indefinite noun phrase which usually has zero as 
its determiner in Hungarian, regardless of whether the noun in 
question is a mass-noun or not. The English equivalent, of 
course, generally has the indefinite article before singular 
count-nouns and zero before non- count nouns and also before 
count-nouns in the plural whenever the Hungarian verbs or nouns 
are marked for plural in some way* In the examples that follow 
it can be seen from the approximate equivalents given for each 
Hungarian indefinite form that there is no one good formal way 
in English of consistently indicating a "possessive" here as 
there was in the case of the possessive quantitative pronouns, 
most of which have a possible English equivalent in an of-plus- 
noun-phrase construction. The following list of examples re- 
presents some of the indefinite pronouns in Hungarian which may 
occur as possessives 

a. 1. Mi bajod van fiam, mid faj? (mi? What?') * 

2. What's your trouble, son? What hurts ((on) you )? 

b. 1. Mar lattal valakid ( et ) megerkezni? (valaki 

' someone' ) 

2. Did you see anyone (of your people) arrive yet? 

c. 1. Van ebben a varosban valakid? 

2. Do you have anyone (close) in this town? 

d. 1. Nines senkije . (senki 'nobody/no one') 

2. He doesn't have anyone , (or: He has no one . ) 

e. 1. Nines semmim . (or: Semin im sines*) ( semmi 

* nothing ' ) 

2. I have nothing , (or: I don't. have anything . ) 

ICO 
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f. 1. Nekunk van mindenunk . (minden ‘everything’) 

2. We have everything , 

g# 1. Faj valamid ? (valami ’something 1 ) 

2, Does something hurt ((on) you )? 

In spite of the possessive suffixes, then, the above indefinite 

pronouns in Hungarian still behave as indefinites in a frame in 

which only indefinites can occur, or as indefinite interrogative 

pronouns with no previously- mentioned or situationally understood 

referent in mind, 

11, 5 Summary of definiteness of possessives 

Although possessive noun phrases admittedly tend to be def- 
inite by their very nature, there are, nevertheless, numerous 
instances in which the possessive represents only part of its 
underlying referent. In such a case, the possessive construc- 
tion patterns as a partial-definite, that is, with possible re- 
strictive clauses in English, and with the possibility of gov- 
erning the use of the indefinite conjugation in Hungarian, Pro- 
nouns with possessive suffixes in Hungarian, on the other hand, 
vary as to status of definiteness with total vs, partial refer- 
ence, the person of the object, as well as the person of the 
subject (in some instances) all adding to the complexity of the 
picture. Generally speaking, however, pronouns with possessive 
suffixes— —like their non-possessive noun phrase counterparts— 
tend to pattern as definite if they are total in reference, as 
partial-definite if only partial, or as indefinites if they have 
no particular referent. 



NOTES TO CHAPTER XI 
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1. Because of the enormous range of uses to which they are 

put, there will be no attempt made here to give an all-embracing 
definition, that is, "dictionary definition," of “possessive 
constructions" or "possessives. " In both English and Hungarian 
the criteria will .be structural, i. e. , both syntactic and mor- 
phological. John 1 s hat, for example, is a possessive construc - 
tion in English, as well as my friend and a friend of mine . The 
Hungarian equivalents of hat as used here, and friend, kalap.ja 
and baratom. respectively, are marked by endings called^* (per- 
sonaTJ possessive suffixes, " while their "possessor* 1 nouns are 
often unmarked: Janos kalapja or Janosnak a kalap.ja . Noun 

phrases in Hungarian which have these possessive endings on the 
second member will be called possessive constructions here, re- 
gardless of the many types of semantic interpretat ion they may 
be subjected to. Similarly, that noun in English which appears 
in the frame X* s. foot or the foot of X will be called here the 
possessor , for- the sake of convenience. The analogous frame in - 
Hungarian is X laba or X -nek a laba . The other noun in the pos- 
sessive construction will be labelled simply the possessed , and 
no attempt will be made to define these concepts further. 

2. The interested reader may compare several recent, com- 
peting morphological analyses of the possessive noun in Hungarian 
by reading Antal (1964) and the works cited there. 

3. Examples a. and g. are from Banhidi et al. (1965:186), 
while d. , e. , and f. are from the same work, p. T78. 
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CHAPTER XII 



NOUN CLAUSES 



12. 0 Introduction 

As quoted in the Introduction to this work, a noun clause 
used as a direct object is considered definite in Hungarian and 
requires the use of the endings of the definite conjugation on 
the verb concerned. The English counterpart, although univer- 
sally considered to be a type of noun phrase, even in traditional 
writings, generally speaking, has not been discussed specifi- 
cally in terms of its definiteness. However, in some recent 
transformational- generative writings, analyses of English noun 
phrase complement constructions may be found in which— although 
it is not overtly stated-- it appears that nominal clauses in 
English may pattern as definites in the same fashion as non- 
clausal noun phrases do, i. e. , they may occur simultaneously 
with their identifying contexts. Variations in word order and 
positional restrictions on various elements in such w complex n 
sentences considerably complicate the picture in each of the 
two languages being studied here, a fact which makes an exten- 
sive analysis of all possible types of nominal clauses in English 
and Hungarian well beyond the scope of the present study. Ac- 
cordingly, we shall again select only those cases of nominal 
clause usage which we feel are the most pertinent to the prin- 
cipal subject matter under investigation here, namely, the cate- 
gory of definiteness. 

12. 1 Clause as subject of the main verb 



It seems simplest to illustrate the use of nominal clauses 



as definites by studying sentences in which the clauses are used 
as overt or "real” subjects or direct objects of the main verb 
of the given sentence. The clauses in question could then be 
tested for definiteness, so far as possible, in the same manner 
as other noun phrases were tested in this study. We shall deal 
with subject uses in this section, beginning with English, and 
then devote the next section to an examination of the objective 
uses of clauses in the two languages being contrasted here. 

12. 1. 1 Noun clauses as subjects in English. There are nu- 
merous well-studied examples in which noun clauses occur as sub- 
jects in English, but the status of definiteness of these clauses 
in such a position is almost never mentioned. ^ We will examine 
several typical examples of such clause usage to see what sort 
of rules relating to the definiteness of the clauses might be 
formulated. When we observe the following sentences, for ex- 
ample, we see that it is difficult to test for definiteness un- 
less we manipulate equivalent patterns. However, I believe it 
is possible to classify the clauses in a. 1 and a.2 as definite 
whan such manipulation is completed: 

a. 1. That he is here is surprising. 

2. That John did this is incredible. 

These sentences seem to be equivalent to the following: 

b. 1. it is surprising that he is here. 

2. It is incredible that John . did this. 

but not “**' 

*•0 5 c. 1. *It that he is here is surprising, 

2. *it that John did this is incredible. 

although the following semantically equivalent variants cer- 
tainly are possible: 
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d. 1. The fact that he is here is surprising. 

2. The fact (idea?) that John did this is incredible 

The sentences in d. show a type of construction which is remark- 
ably like that found in those definite constructions i-zhich occur 
with their identifying “previous mentions” — either from an in- 
dependent utterance (e. l) or as a repetition or paraphrase of 
the introductory context (e. 2) --embedded in the same sentence: 

e. 1. The story that I’m going to tell is true. 

2. The man that I saw yesterday was strange. 

It can be seen, first of all, that the pattern shown in the non- 
existent sentences in c. (“intermediate sentoids”), ,f *It that ... 
requires the deletion of jit when this pronoun immediately pre- 
cedes the clause complement, but not when it is associated with 
the main verb as an 11 empty subject,” as in b. , for example. On 
the other hand, the definite noun phrase the fact does occur in 
this position, its deletion being optional, as seen in d. In- 
deed, upon examining several more possible variants of the same 
patterns, we must conclude that it . as used here, and the fact 
are in complementary distribution on the sentence level: 



also: 



f. 1. pie fact that he is here is surprising. 

2. *It that he is here is surprising. 

g. 1. *The fact is surprising that he is here. 

2* It is surprising that he is here. 

h. 1. I am surprised by the fact that he is here. 

2. *1 am surprised by it that he is here. 

3. I am surprised (thatj he is here. 



i. 1. Is the fact that he is here surprising? 

2. *Is ;Lt that he is here surprising? 

j. 1. ?Is the fact surprising that he is here? 

2. Is _it surprising that he is here? 

It seems reasonable to assert that both it and the fact are on 



the same level of definiteness, and that together they form a 



construction that is as definite as 
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the story in “The story 
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that 



II 



Although it is obvious that the form 



I’m going to tell ... 
that as a relative pronoun in the story that . • . has a differ- 
ent clausal function than the ” complementizer 0 that in the fact 
that . .., there seems to be sufficient motivation here for 
treating the latter as an 11 introducer” of a definite nominal , a 
type of apposition to a definite noun phrase, and the former as 
the introducer of a definitizing relative clause. If there is 
a scale of definiteness present here--and the facts are not at 
all clear — it certainly is not indicated by the use of an (un- 
derlying) it , as opposed to the fact , as it has been maintained. 
Perhaps the most important factor in all of this — although it 
is hard to formalize — is the fact that the grammatical senten- 
ces contained in f. through g. are hardly capable of being used 
to introduce a discourse. They all need some sort of previous 
mention or situational identification to make them fully appro- 
priate, even though the referent involved is not always direct- 
ly identifiable as a given noun phrase. One might say that the 
fact and it in complementary environments serve to summarize 
the previously- mentioned material or the real-world events of 
the discourse situation in one (definite) noun phrase which 
may be deleted in favor of its equally definite phrase comple- 
ment. 

12. 1. 2 Noun clauses as subjects in Hungarian . When one 
examines the Hungarian equivalents of the English sentences giv- 
en in a. and b. of the preceding paragraph, it becomes immedi- 
ately apparent that the acceptable Hungarian pattern actually 
corresponds more closely to the pattern shown in c. above: 
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a, 1, Az, hogy itt van, meglepo. 

2. Lib.: 'It that he is here (is) surprising,' 

^ b. 1. Az, hogy Janos tette meg, hihetetlen. 

I 2, Lit.: 'It that John did it (is) incredible*' 

f 

also: c, 1. Meglepo az, hogy itt van. 

2. Lit.: 'Surprising (is) it that he is here.' 

d. 1. Hihetetlen az, hogy Janos tette meg. 

2. Lit. : 'Incredible (is) it that John did it.' 

It seems the same arguments which were used to justify classi- 
fying English subject noun phrases as definite may be used to 
give the same classification to the equivalent constructions in 
Hungarian. We have a situation in which, generally speaking, a 
previously- given statement is summarized by a single unifying 
form. This summarizing form is az in Hungarian and may be con- 
sidered definite as a type of total- anaphoric pronoun even 
though its referent may not be a particular noun phrase in pri- 
or discourse. It may be noted here that in Hungarian the use 
of az before the subject noun clause is just as obligatory as 
the deletion of jLt in English in comparable sentences. When it 
is a matter of object clauses, on the other hand, there are 
other interlingual contrasts, as well as intralingual variations 
to describe. 

12. 2 Noun clauses as objects 

In either language noun clauses used as direct objects be- 
have in a somewhat different way than the corresponding clauses 
when used as subjects. In English the function of it or the 
fact becomes a little more clear, while in Hungarian the general 
use of the definite conjugational endings on the main verb in 
such instances indicates the total- definite nature of object 
noun clauses. I believe we may profitably examine object clauses 
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in the two languages more or less simultaneously, and will ac- 
cordingly divide the discussion this time on the basis of the 
type of main verb used in the given sentence, since this affords 
a better opportunity to discuss certain peculiarities of some 
Hungarian patterns and also some variations in the equivalents 
in English. 



12. 2. 1 Noun clauses as objects of verbs denoting a mental 
state . In this section the label ®verb denoting a mental state" 
will be used as a cover term to designate those hard- to- charac- 
terize verbs such as know, believe. think, maintain, etc. , which 
may be used to indicate some sort of apprehension of, or atti- 
tude toward real-world events on the part of the subject, the 
real-world events being symbolized by a noun phrase and/or noun 
clause complement. Using the same noun clauses as we did pre- 
viously, we can observe several patterns in either language. 

For example, some verbs (of apprehension?) in English require 
the deletion of it or the fact , while, at the same time, that 
is optional: 

a. 1. I know (that) he is here. 

2. Tudom, hogy itt van. 

b. 1. I think (that) John did it. 

2. Azt hiszem, hogy Janos tette meg. 

while other verbs (of attitude?) require the use of both the 
summarizing pronoun and the connective that: 

c. 1. I don't like it that he is here. 

2. Nem szeretem azt, hogy itt van. 

As can be seen from the examples below, inserting the elements 
associated with a verb from one category into a sentence con- 
taining a verb from the other category results in an ungramma- 
tical pattern in English: 



V. 



d. 1. *1 know it that he is here. 

2. *l don't like (that) he is here. 

while in Hungarian the patterns overlap, as the translations of 
the sentences in d. indicate: 

e. 1. ( Azt ) tudom, hogy itt van. 

2. (Azt) nem szeretem, hogy itt van. 

On the other hand, the deletion of the previously- mentioned noun 
clause itself is possible with either sub-type of verb, in which 
case it may be optionally used with the first sub- type while 
still being obligatory with the second: 



f. 1. (Speaker A:) He is here. 
2. (B:) I know ( it). 



Itt van. 
(Azt) tudon > 
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g. 1. (Speaker A:) He is here. Itt van. 

2. (B:) Yes, but I don't like Igen, de azt en nem 
it . szeretem. 

Further differences in the syntactic behavior of these two sub- 

types of verbs in English are exhibited by the possibility of 

nominalizing the object clause: 

h. 1. I don’t like his being Nem szeretem a 

here. jelenletet. 

2. *1 know his being here. *Tudom a jelenletet. 

(but: 3. I know of his being here. Tudok a jelenletero'l. ) 

However, regardless of which sub- type of verb we are dealing with 

here, we must conclude that the clausal object of such a verb as 

defined in this section is definite, as evidenced, for example, 

by the use of the definite anaphoric pronoun it as a substitute 

for the previously-mentioned noun clause in f. 2 and g. 2. The 

Hungarian equivalents, as indicated in the above translations, 

i « 

show a somewhat similar type of sub- categorization with the ob- 
vious difference that the definite endings on the main verb al- 
low more deletion possibilities in Hungarian than is the case 
in English. Accordingly, azt or hogy, or the entire object 
clause may be deleted, the definite verbal endings acting, so 
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to speak, as the anaphoric substitute for the "understood" (i, e, , 
previously-mentioned and deleted) elements. These various pat- 
terns in both languages as discussed here are definite, although 
it certainly would be a gross oversimplification if we were to 
let our discussion of noun clauses stand with Just this narrow 
range of possibilities coming under discussion. Accordingly, we 
shall now examine another type of verb which occurs with nominal 
clauses as direct objects, and then conclude this chapter by sug- 
gesting further possibilities for monolingual and bilingual con- 
trastive analysis in this broad syntactic area, 

12,2,2 Clauses as objects of verbs of reporting , "Verbs 
of reporting 1 ' is the broad label we will give to that fairly re- 
stricted class of verbs such as say , tell , answer, assert , etc, 
which serve to introduce or restate speech events either direct- 
ly or indirectly. It goes without saying that such a functional 
classification as this is quite arbitrary since there are border- 
line cases where differentiating a "mental state” verb from a 
"verb of reporting" is, strictly speaking, impossible in English, 
and since, as will be shown in the sentences beginning with f, 
below, almost any verb — transitive or intransitive- -can be used 
in Hungarian in the latter function. However, the above classi- 
fication does allow us to examine object noun clauses in another 
light and thereby gain further insight into the complexity of 
their usage in both English and Hungarian, particularly the lat- 
ter, If we once again begin our investigation here by using the 
same object clauses as above for easier comparison, we may ob- 
serve sentences such as the following: 
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a. 1. She said (that) he is here. 

2. Azt mondta, (hogy) itt van. 3 
or 3. Mondta, hogy itt van. 

b* 1. She said (that) John did it. 

2. Azt mondta, (hogy) Jj£nos kovette el. 

° r 3. Mondta, hogy Janos kovette el. 

In indirect speech the "previous mention” is so bo speak pack- 
aged into the noun clause, which may or may not be introduced by 
a conjunction, but which, nevertheless, is to be considered as 
definite as any previously- mentioned noun phrase in subsequent 
occurrences. Direct speech, of course, is more or less the ex- 
act rendering of the pertinent speech act of prior discourse, 
and, as such, should be considered a definitized noun phrase par 
excellence . Although it is very difficult to apply the same 
structural test for definiteness to both simple noun phrases and 
object clauses, noun clauses as direct or indirect speech do not 
deviate from the test of collocatability with restrictive rela- 
tive clauses in English, and with certain verbs in Hungarian. 

The patterning with the definite conjugation indicates the defi- 
niteness of such noun clauses, although as already mentioned, the 
variety of verb types used to introduce speech in Hungarian com- 
plicates the picture somewhat. The following sentences show 
verbs which always require the endings of the definite conjugation 
when their object is a noun clause (c., d., and e. ) : 

c. 1. —Janos itt van— gondolja magaban Kato. 

2. ” John is here, ” thinks Kate to herself . 

d. 1. --Itt van Janos— mondja Pista. 

2. n Here«s John, ” says Steve. 

e. 1. —itt van Janos? — kerdezi Pista. 

2. n Is John here ?” asks Steve. . 

These may be compared to the following sentences which show not 
only obvious 0 verbs of reporting" but other transitive verbs as 
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